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Chief Ri d Cloud (See cover) 

The face on our cover this month is 
that of Chief Red Cloud, of 22 West 
End Avenue, New York, Apartment 3B. 
When we asked Red Cloud when he was 
born, he reached into his pocket, pulled 
out a soiled passport, and pointed to a 
line on March 7, 
1879. This sounds as if he has a poor 
tongue or a bad memory, but not so. He 


which was written 


merely wanted to show us his passport. 
Red Cloud is proud of being a 100°¢ 
American Indian. He says that he is the 
only genuine Indian in the show busi- 
ness and approves the government’s at- 
tempt to drive out what he calls “Irish 
Indians and Jewish Indians.” Born in 
Indian Territory before white men were 
admitted, he is of the Cayuga Tribe of 
the Iroquois Confederation. He has a 
full-blooded disdain for half-breeds. 
We asked him how much Indian Will 
Rogers was, and he said, quick as an 
arrow off bow, “one thirty-second.” 
Charles Curtis, the late Vice-President? 
‘About the same.” We gathered that he 
was not interested in these men and so 
asked how much Indian one had to be 
to be an Indian. He cited us the United 
States Government ruling: fifty per cent. 
Red Cloud has had a lot of experi- 
ence in the show business. In 1go1, fresh 
from government school and _ reserva- 
tion. he went with his people to the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. He 
lived in the Indian village there and re- 
members well the day McKinley was 
assassinated. Three years later Red 
Cloud was at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Thereafter he joined Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West show as a rider, becoming 
one of the fearful Redskins who whoop- 
ed down upon the white man’s covered 
wagon. It was with the 101 Ranch that 
he went abroad—in the middle 1920’s. 
Red Cloud has been in business for 
himself 1o1 Ranch closed 
down. He has an old-type medicine 


show labeled “‘Chief Red Cloud and His 
+ 


since the 


H 
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Real Americans.” He is a pitchman, and 
his spiel is well worth hearing. Stand- 
ing on a platform, pounding his left 
palm with his right fist, he lectures 
about oils and shampoos, points to his 
fine crop of black hair, flexes his muscles, 
praises his clear skin. Privately he ad- 
mits that the oils account only in part 
for his health. He lays it more to a good 
diet and a Red Cloud 


never wears a hat, feeds largely on 


careful wife. 
vegetables, avoids ice cream and fire- 
water. Princess Little Star, his 
sees that he puts on his overshoes when- 


wife, 


ever it rains. 

Red Cloud is international president 
of the North American Indian Confed- 
eration. Elected at the Buffalo conven- 
tion last summer, he comes up for re- 
election in a few months. We asked him 
whether he would be given a second 
term. He said “Maybe like Hoover,” 
but reached into his breast pocket, pull- 
ed out a cigar, and showed us his cam- 
paign technique. The cigar was of the 
brand Optimo. 


Editor’s Mail 

While the number of Scripner 
readers has more than doubled since last 
September, the amount of mail com- 
ing into the office has increased even 
more—a healthy sign and to some degree 
a barometer of interest in the magazine. 
Even though experience accustoms one 
to certain kinds of letters, there is al- 
ways something new. Only this past 
week a woman wrote in, wishing to can- 
cel the subscription entered some months 
ago for a sister living in Moscow. It 
appears that the sister had received two 
issues of the magazine, but more recent 
copies have been confiscated by the 
Soviet postal authorities . just why 
we have been unable to find out. 

In addition there are letters bringing 
up questions of fact or interpretation. 
In the rush of going to press recently 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge 
was improperly referred to in a picture 


E-WIN 


caption as the 


“San Francisco Brig 
over the Golden Gate.’ The slip w 

by several people. Do you think 4 
matter was passed up? No, indeed, ] 
received twent 
letters friendly and otherwise—on | 
subject from California: 
Lately, the most amusing letters have; 
ferred to “The Scribner Quiz.” 4 
though no homes have been broken y 


date, the editors have 


outraged 


as yet, or lifelong friendships sunder 
quite a number of people have writt 
in to settle arguments over interpret 
tion of fact and thus settle bets running 
as high as five or ten dollars. A litt 
warily, the editors have endeavored t 
comply. 


Not Represented 
Each 


short story by a new and talented writ 


month ScrRIBNER’S presents 


unless no story which comes up t 
standard is received from a new writ 
during the month. Thousands of stor 
by unpublished writers are coming int 
this office from all parts of the countn 
these 


A large proportion of conta 


good writing, and there are nearly fift 
writers who are submitting work regu- 
larly which shows unusual ability bu 
which is not quite ready for publica- 
tion. It is probable that one of the 
fifty will send in something enti 
worthy within the near future. Eve 
new-author story submitted is carefu 
read, particularly if it shows promis 
but the editors will not accept a sto! 
unless it is completely satisfactory. Il 
month the new and talented write 
not represented. 


Who’s Who 


The author of “Our Hypnotiz 
World.” in this issue, is V. F. Calvertor 
founder and editor of The Mode 
Monthly. He has been lecturing tl 


; ; +} 
vear in this country and Canada on t 
: . . ' ied 
influence of hypnosis, as embodied 


Mar Tr ‘ de. Mi 


stuc- 


his recent novel The 
Calverton was born in Baltimore, 
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ITD SHE srVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM _ tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
Yay Y will be, as it was meant to be, — set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last ye 

ee, Lawrence's monument to po the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 
(ee terity. Ir has an exciting story ot Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
and its own, and for years has par- _ book.... The stream of explanation and narrative 
. taken of the sensational and leg- _ is made up of many elements, There are studies 
endary which surrounded everything t Law- f Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months _ brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
one day while he was changing trains at Reading these and ire floated on a narrative of 





Station near London, he left this manuscript un- adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
recovered. descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 

Within a few months he rewrote a second backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
draft in 400,000 words: but his style was care- re beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never of 


ar liz 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristic 





>! 
he burned the entire manuscript. The third text he ot il ract 
was begun at once and was composed with g s¢ i medita F d, some- 
care. Iris the presentone. It was privately printed times profound and occasionally nt and 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have _ despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
been paid for the few copies sold in England conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- uncertain of the worth of his every action. . . . 


This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 


knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricable mix- 
ture of a human document, pure literature, phil- 
y, adventure, a h y and a confession.” 
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WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


HERE is no reader of this magazine who would not find it of their books through the Book-of-the- Month Club; and of these 
in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced to join 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own initiative, 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. upon the recommendation of friends who were members, or after 
What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare facts about the 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in many ways in which membership in the Club benefits you as a 
your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to join. book-reader and book-buyer. 
In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you outlining - 
how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its subscribers. BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 385 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you Pease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me in no obligation 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you J 





to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the 
, 
aaa 





may take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the club, I will receive a free copy of Sewen Pillars of Wisdom. 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have com- Name : areas 
plete freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the Abia site siciied 
Club's “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth were Alddress 
distributed among members last year alone. Cis; State 
If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the By: 
free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you will Business Connection, if any 
at once be shipped to you. Official } 2 or Occupa 
Here is a very interesting fact; over 150,000 families—com- If eighteen years or under check here, and address envelope Dept. B 








posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get most 
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$50 FOR A STORY 


glad to tell you that I 


midl 
rapidly 


“Tam 
have been pr 


gressing 


with my course and have been 





able to dispose of a few stories 

ind articles. My last story was 

sold) to Outdoor Lif nd 
brought me $50.” 

Cyrit E. Groze.wut 

Box 418, Haileybury 

Ontario, Canada 


Why Can’t You 
Write? 


lt's much simpler 
than vou think! 


S° many people with the ‘‘germ”’ of writ- 
J ing in them simply can't get started. 
hey suffer from inertia. Or they set up 


imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to 
persons gifted with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of com- 
mercial writing is done by “un- 
knowns.”” Not only do these thousands of 
men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business 


so-called 


atfairs, social matters, domestic science, 
etc., as well. 
Such material is in constant demand. 


very week thousands of checks for $25, $50 
and $100 go out to writers whose latent abil- 
ity was perhaps no greater than yours 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing; news- 
paper copy-desk editors waste no time on 
theories or ancient classics. The story is the 
thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the 
course of practical criticism—a training that 
turns out more successful authors than any 
other experience. 


That is why Newspaper Institute of Amer- | 


ica bases its writing instruction on the Copy- 
Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writ- 
ing in your own home, on your own time. 


\nd upon the very same kind of actual as- | 


signments given daily to metropolitan report- | 


ers. Thus you learn by doing, not by studying 
the individual styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed construc- 
tively by practical newspaper men. Gradu- 
ally they help to clarify your own distinctive 
style. Writing soon becomes easy, absorb- 
ing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “‘profes- 
sional’’ touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all, you can 
constant progress week by week as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


see 


Have You Natural Ability ? 


Our Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. it will an- 
ilyze your powers of observation, your imagination 
nd dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy this test 
is no cost or obligation. Simply mail the coupor 
today Newspaper Institute of America, One 





Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Newspaper Institute 


One Park Ave., New York, N. Y 


\merica 


Send me, 
Aptitude 


© profit a 


without cost r obligation, your Writir 
Test and further oe 


promised in SCRIBNER 


formation abou 
f s, April 
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ied at Johns Hopkins University, and 
now divides his time between New York 
Baltimore. 
sively on sociology and history, is a 


and He has written exten- 
member of the American Sociological 
Society and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. He says: 
“After watching developments in the 
international scene for years, reading 
newspaper dispatches day after day, and 
the 
countries victimized by dictators, I be- 


seeing populations of European 
came convinced it was time that we ex- 
amined some of the forces involved in 
the process. Tying up my experiences in 
the field of hypnosis, it did not take me 
long to realize that what was taking 
place here, in these countries, and in 
all countries to varying degrees, was a 
form of social hypnosis. 

“As a result of the development of 
modern techniques of communication 
and contact, in particular the radio, the 
amplifier, the up-to-the-second news- 
paper, the telephone, the telegraph, I 
realized it now has become possible to 
hypnotize entire nations, especially to- 
the 
over such techniques are absolute. The 


talitarian nations, where controls 
truth involved in that fact has been all 
too inadequately realized; hence my 
eagerness to put it in an article where 
the American people could see what 
might very well happen to them if they 
ever allow a totalitarian state to get 
control over such techniques in this 


” 
country. 


Thomas Sugrue is a Connecticut, Ro- 
man Catholic, Irish 
after being educated at a Southern uni- 


Democrat, who, 
versity founded by Presbyterians, came 
to New York to report Methodist ser- 
mons for the Republican Herald Trib- 
He was drafted in 1934 by The 
American Magazine to go around the 


une. 


world and write travel articles. These 
almost ceased when he found a friendly 
Arab, living in the shadow of the pyra- 
mids, who seemed to have knowledge of 
the dead. He lived through this, he re- 
ports, and through some other things, 
including an acquaintance with voodoo 
in Cuba and an evening with one of the 
heiresses presumptive to the throne of 
Hawaii. As a child, he was kissed by 
Mae West, but eventually in 1935 mar- 
ried his college sweetheart and thus 
united two of the oldest and most bel- 
ligerent families of County Kerry, Ire- 
land. 

He now lives in Greenwich Village 
with this same wife, who spends her time 
talking to 
informed, tries 


cooking and policemen’s 
horses. Sugrue, we are 


fitfully to write fiction, composes son- 


nets at dawn while watchi: 
North River, and earns h 


reporter. 


ships in the 
IS living ag ; 


Bergen Evans, a member of the Ene. 
lish department at Northwestern Upj. 
versity, has spent the last two summer 
in Hollywood, and has had access to th 
fan mail of some of our most outstand. 
ing “stars,” though he can’t let us pub. 
lish their names. A postscript on his let. 
ter says that if we think he exaggerat 
in “Fantasia,” he has a newspaper clip. 
ping which says that a gorilla in th 
Cincinnati Zoo that had birthday 
some time ago received a lot of fan m; 
on the happy day. “Am not at all sy. 


prised,” quoth Mr. Evans 


A boyhood spent in a small southera 
Indiana were thre 
churches, and each of them holding 


town where ther 


month’s revival during the winter. prob- 
ably had a lot to do with Tom S. Elrod’: 
ideas on hell. Those revivals kept th 
town amused and happy through De. 
cember, January, and February, he says 
After high school, he got a job as society 
“T met all th 
to ask citizens wher 


editor of the local paper. 


trains, they wer 
going and why.” Later he served for fif- 
teen years as reporter, city editor, and 


the Columbus Evening Re- 


publican. He is now an editorial write: 


editor of 


on the Indianapolis .Vews. 

“Yes, I certainly was in it,” says Jess 
Stuart of the Ohio River flood. “Seven- 
teen days and couldn’t mail a letter o1 
first today- 
whole stack—so many letters, and how 
glad I am to get them. Greenup, Ken- 
tuc ky, is a total wreck. I was there today 


get one. I got my mail 


couldn’t buy a cigar. No lights, no gas 
no drinking water. Homes gone—tele- 


phone poles in the streets—wires broken 

privies, garages, and houses in th 
streets—nearly all porches torn from th 
hotel 


house condemned. Two trains took tl 


houses—one collapsed -school- 


people up the river to higher ground 


and safety. Every grocery store in 
Greenup was doomed. Airplanes drop- 
ped food to refugees. Once a sack of 


cheese and crackers lodged in a tre 
You ought to hear ’em tell about getting 
an ax and « hopping down the tree. On 
home had one hundred and ten refu- 
It’s like 
through one of these floods. Only tr’es 
back on the hills will stop them. Don't 
care how many damned dams the gov- 


ees. being in a war to go 


ernment builds: they won't check th 
old bull river when he comes down th 
beaten path a-bellering like he did this 
time. Have | been in a flood!” 
SCRIBNER’S 
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acu week there are projected on the screens of Amer- 

ica’s 16,000 motion-picture theaters some 10,000 
feet of film depicting the news of the day, week, month, 
year, country, and world at large, offered for the enter- 
tainment and enlightenment of the 108,000,000 persons 
~some duplicates, some triplicates—who seek surcease 
of reality each heptad of days in the cinema. There are 
five newsreel companies: Pathé, Paramount, Fox Movie- 
tone, Universal, and Hearst News of the Day. Each pre- 
sents two reels a week, each approximately goo feet long. 
Each reel is seen, before its brief life is over and it is sold 
for scrap film, by twenty or more millions of people. Every 
motion-picture theater books one or more of the reels; no 
patron of the products of Hollywood escapes exposure 
to them. The newsreels have done more to acquaint 
Americans with the world in which they live than all of 
the other beneficent agencies of modern civilization com- 
bined. 

They have, in effect, used the only new art form which 
has appeared in the world for several ages in a practical 
way. They have accepted the motion-picture camera as 
an eliminator of space, as a means of teleportation, 
whereby there is catapulted to any designated place any 
part or portion of the earth and the events transpiring 
thereon. They have set before the cinema audiences of 
the world the world itself—realistic, brutally curt, un- 
comfortably detailed. Through them the movie audi- 
ences of the world have been released from a dream 
world, a captivity of the eye as torturesome to the curious 
as was the chained agony of Prometheus. 

The effect of this magical transportation of earth and 
flesh has been, and is, incalculable. The generation which 


has grown up with automobiles, radios, and airplanes 
has also grown up with newsreels. This generation, which 
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The Newsreels 


THOMAS SUGRUE 


SCRIBNER’S EXAMINES the newsreels in America . . . their origin, history, and 


social function... what they mean to posterity... how they are made 


is accustomed to travel over land at sixty miles an hour 
and through the air at two hundred miles an hour, and 
which accepts as a commonplace the voice of a man 
speaking to it from a distance of a thousand miles, has 
not considered as remarkable the fact that it can see with 
its own eyes, while sitting in its neighborhood theater, 
events that transpired in the far places of the world only 
a few days before. This practical clairvoyance in time 
and space, with which mystics have wrestled for thou- 
sands of years, is not considered a phenomenon by 
Americans. 

Foreigners think differently. In London there are 
twenty newsreel theaters—cinema houses devoted exclu- 
sively to the exhibition of pictorial news. In Paris there 
are ten, and every small European city has at least one. 
In the whole of the United States there are six: three in 
New York, one in Newark, one in Philadelphia, and one 
at North Station in Boston. The best customers of these 
half-dozen pioneers are foreigners, especially Japanese 
and Chinese. The Oriental thrills when a faraway place 
or a great man is brought before him. 

The American is apathetic; it is for him that the news- 
reels have injected comedy, novelties, features, and the 
expert filming of sports events. History either bores or 
frightens him. He prefers the feature picture, which 
pacifies him with illusions of beauty and provides him 
with a vicarious outlet for his appetites and his dreams 
and grandeur. The astounding circulation 
They 
are not the result of voluntary attention; you get the 
newsreels whether you like it or not, while you are wait- 
ing for the stage show or the feature. Even so, their effect 


of beauty 
figures of the newsreels are therefore misleading. 


has been great, incalculably great. 
Elimination of space and time is the problem which 








keeps man from liberation, and he labors at this problem 
mightily. In such things as radio and the internal-com- 
bustion engine he seems to have discovered clues. By 
means of the airplane, man can almost follow the sun. 
Such things are considered wonderful, as they are; yet 
on the evening of March 4, 1913, Broadway movie audi- 
ences in New York looked at a newsreel of Woodrow 
Wilson’s inauguration, which had taken place that after- 
noon in Washington. The audiences were thrilled, but 
not astounded. After all, hadn’t a man invented an elec- 
trical self-starter for automobiles the year before? It was 
an age of miracles anyhow. People were singing, at that 
time, a curious popular song entitled, 
When Ragtime Rosie Ragged the 
Rosary. Perhaps this hedonism had 
something to do with the casual ac- 
ceptance of an event which should 
have knocked those who observed it of 
back on their heels. 

The makers of newsreels have been 
able to exist and grow healthy on nar- 
cissism. Exhibitors have never cared 
a tinker’s dam about the reels, and 
they argued against their inception in 
1g10, on the basis that the news would 
be too old by the time they got it to 
their screens. For a while the reels M_.D.CLorini 
were given away, and they persisted 
only because something had to be 
shown to fill the gap between show- 
ings of the feature. Figuratively, an 
emancipation of the mind was rammed down the throats 
of Americans. Now they know what the world looks like 
beyond the horizon, and how Mussolini and Hitler and 
Gandhi, and the Duke of Windsor walk, talk, swim, 
laugh, and squint. History, because of the newsreels, can 
never again be what it had been since Herodotus—a ro- 
manticized glorification of commonplaces. The past can- 
not be more glorious or heroic than the present. ‘The 
newsreel record lies in its morgue, ready to leap out and 
reveal the past as something as dull, ordinary, and pro- 
saic as the things of the present. Had Napoleon and John 
L.. Sullivan been exposed to the newsreel they would 
never have become the demigods of militarism and pugil- 
ism. Napoleon would be preserved for visual inspection 
as a megalomaniacal punk, and the Boston Strong Boy 
would be a ridiculously mustached blacksmith turned 
bludgeoner of humans. When Pathé released its twenty- 
fifth anniversary reel in 1935, Wilson, Taft, the first 
Roosevelt, and a host of other figures who are heading 
toward Olympus in the public mind were suddenly ex- 
posed as ordinary men in rather silly-looking clothes. The 
erinning newsreel cameraman, hunting ridiculous angles 
with savage glee, kills gods of the future with his picture 
gun. 

In recent years the great men of the world—proving 
their greatness—have recognized this danger, and are 
more circumspect and restrained before the camera. They 
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Celebrated Newsreels 


To illustrate Mr. Sugrue’s survey 
of American newsreels the editors 
ScrRIBNER’S called in the edi- 
tors of the newsreels themselves. 
Whereupon each newsreel editor 
pulled hundreds of films from his 
morgue, selected the best six of 
his company, and handed us the 
stills. They are published here, 
the choices of newsreel editors: 
TRUMAN TALLEY 
News OF THE Day 
ALBERT RICHARD 


CourTLAND SmiItH—PatTHE 


dare not refuse to be filmed, so they make the best of i 
by co-operating with the cameraman and a¢ ting for him | 
At the last inauguration, President Roosevelt literal} tox 
a chalk line for the boys, and stayed within a small squan 
marked out for him by the cameramen, who were on 
tower fifty feet away with their machines focused on th 
square. The tower cost the newsreels $2000 to Construct 
In return for co-operation the ercat men are Spared the 
cameraman’s satire, but the camera itself is a satirist, Jj 
realism is subtle and cruel. It can be tipped to a flattering 
angle, but its lens will not delete a single detail. 
Should the newsreels suddenly announce that, sing 
they have never been appreciated an¢ 
do not make money and are give 
away as premiums with Garbo an 
Gable and Crawford, they have ée. 
cided to give up the ghost and retir 
there would probably be quite 
squawk. There has been a growin 
appreciation of them on the part of 
intelligent people, especially since th 
advent of sound, and the companies 
themselves have labored to make reel 
that grow less tiresome and repeti- 





tious, more interesting and _ informa- 
MOVIETONE tive, week by week. And the averag 
American, pampered almost to e- 
PARAMOUNT tine tion, would be inclined to CIV ; 
little, much as he would weep if his 
fresh grapefruit in midwinter wer 
taken away from him. 

But the newsreels are not apt to make any such an- 
nouncement. Their makers are joyous in their creation 
and they represent a prodigious investment. They ar 
still the ill-used stepchildren of Hollywood's household, 
distributed as lollipops along with the supersmash pro- 
ductions of their owners, but they comprise an amazing 
and ingenious system of world news coverage which 
dwarfs everything of its kind except the great press as- 
sociations. They represent an investment in camera and 
sound equipment which cannot be estimated; they con- 
sume film as fire consumes tinder; they envelop the lives 
of more than 2000 photographers from Bangor (o Ben- 
ares. They examine a quarter of a million feet of film 
negative a week; and they work like madmen to present 
in 10,000 feet a panorama of civilization’s epic attempt 
to tie itself into an inextricable knot. 

The newsreel history is consistent with its role of un- 
appreciated stepchild of the movies. It had a rocky start 
Its first adventure was almost its last, and it went out to 
conquer the world with faith alone. There was little bless- 
ing from the multitude, and no cheers. 

In 1906 a short, stocky young man nam« d Leon Fran- 
coni stood among the ruins of San Francisco and con- 
templated the effacement of his family’s home and for- 
tune, both done in by the great fire. He decided to go 
south in search of a better fate, and traveled to Los 
Angeles, where he joined the firm of Pathé Freres, 
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News of the Day Chooses These 
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French motion-picture producers, who had established 
branch firm in Hollywood. Young Franconi became 
-onfidential interpreter for Charles Pathé, one of the 
brothers, and worked as general practitioner in the busi- 
ness and executive offices of the company. In 1g09, in- 
sired by the sight of a film of Taft’s inauguration, he 
suggested to his employer that a magazine of the screen 
be founded by the company, to record and present news 
events to the audiences. Charles Pathé thought it over, 
went to Paris, and tried it out on the French; and in 
910, eight months later, cabled Franconi to go ahead 
in America. 

Confronted with the job of realizing his own idea, 
Franconi was a little puzzled. There were no cameramen 
adapted to the task of filming spot news, and there wasn’t 
any system whereby news could be spotted far enough 
ahead to get cameras and equipment to the scene in time 
to photograph the event. Franconi was faced with the 
task of training studio cameramen in a new technique, 
and building up a system of covering spot news. He was 
also beset by the oppe sition of the exhibitors, the nickel- 
odeon proprietors, who thought the idea was silly. 

For his first reel he decided on something spectacular. 











Rodeman Law, a daredevil, offered to jump off the torch 
f the Statue of Liberty with a newfangled parachute. 
“Are you a parachute jumper?” Franconi asked. 
“Sure,” said Law, “I’ve been jumping for eighteen 
months.” 

The jump was made with four cameras trained on the 
scene, each from a different angle. The parachute didn’t 
pen until Law was a third of the way down, and Fran- 
coni almost collapsed. Law plummeted into the water 
with terrific force, striking his foot against the wall of 
Bedloe’s Island as he fell. He was crippled for months, 
the parachute company threatened to sue Pathé, and 
Law finally admitted to Franconi that it was his first 
parachute jump. But the first newsreel had a punch. 

Law did a few more stunts for Franconi. He had him- 

self blown out of a rocket, which he constructed in the 
shape of a funnel. Inside this he set a sheet of galvanized 
iron, and he sat on this, w rapped in blankets and wear- 
ing a football player’s helmet, while dynamite in large 
quantity was detonated beneath him. Everything went 
amile high ex« ept Law, who for some reason unexplained 
by the rules of physics was simply dumped over the edge 
of the funnel, landing on the platform on which the curi- 
ous contrivance had been built. He was not badly hurt, 
and lived to race the Twentieth Century Limited for 
Franconi on a motorcycle. The rails above New York 
were pretty well watched by detectives, for anarchists and 
other nuisances were about. Franconi was refused per- 
mission to try his trick, so the cameras were rigged up in 
an isolated section, and as the train appeared around a 
bend, Law rode onto the ties and went lic kety-split, with 
the train in pursuit. When he passed the last camera he 
turned off the tracks, rocketed up an embankment and 
Was nearly killed. 


Such things were hardly news, but they helped the 
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reel, which otherwise was made up of parades, conclaves, 
and conventions. Franconi trailed the Shriners like a vul- 
ture. He made an effort to get news when he could, and 
when fire broke out in Galveston, Texas, he hired a loco- 
motive and caboose in order to send a cameraman from 
New 


height. It cost him $500, but the cameramen got enough 


Orleans in time to get the conflagration at its 
negative to supply all the European offices of Pathé, and 
the expenditure was condoned. One of his cameramen 
happened to be in a hotel in St. Augustine, Florida, when 
the fire of 1912 broke out there, and that made a good 
picture. Franconi sent cameramen to cover the strik« 
in Colorado, at Trinidad, and a complete riot was photo- 
graphed. That was the first instance of heroism on the 
part of cameramen. One of them was nearly killed. 

Franconi had the field to himself up until 1912, when 
competition sprang up in the shape of Hearst and Uni- 
versal. Paramount started its reel in 1916, and Fox came 
in right after the Armistice. These are the Big Five of 
this day, which finds Franconi living in White Plains, 
New York, in semiretirement, quite pleased with what 
happened to his idea. He heard that Rodeman Law dicd 
a natural death a few years ago, which seems to him a 
remarkable thing. 

The newsreel developed slowly during the silent days, 
getting better as cameras improved and building up a 
system of coverage which gradually blanketed the world. 
The legend of the daring cameraman arose, and parades 
and conventions were gradually eliminated as more spot 
news was covered. There were still too many battleship 
parades and Bavarian peasant dances to suit the discrimi- 
nating, but there was nothing much that could be done 
about it. To this day battleships make beautiful pictures, 
and the newsreel depends on beautiful pictures for its 
success. Thrilling as divorces and murders are, they aré 
hopeless pictorially. To the newsreels it is a matter of 
no picture, no story. 

Sound changed the newsreels as much as it changed 
feature pictures, and, strangely enough, the newsreels 
were chosen by destiny to prove the efficacy of th 
“talkies.” The first sound feature film, The jazz 
was a success, but after that the feature pictures in sound 


Singer, 


were pretty bad, and the new device looked like a failurs 
Then, suddenly, Fox came out with a newsreel that not 
only had sound, but had it on the film, rather than on 
records. This was a gadget developed by Courtland 
Smith, now president of Pathé News. Pretty soon the Fox 
reel was in such demand that four different editions ol 
it—reels A, B, C, and D—were being produced a week 
The reel did a hundred-thousand-dollar-a-week business, 
the first, last, and only time a newsreel ever climbed into 
such a financial bracket, and Smith found himself mak- 
ing speeches to the skeptical in favor of sound film. In the 
flush of success he founded the first newsreel theater, the 
Embassy, in New York. 

The Fox-Case system of film recording was going lik« 
a house afire, but the Fox Company got into a magnifi- 


cent mess: William Fox lost out in his fight for control, 


| 











Fox Movietone News, went on to become the largest in 
organization and extent. It has a European Movietone 
News, a British Movietone News, and separate reels for 
every country, including Australia and New Zealand. 
Only Russia is excepted. The foreign extension was plot- 
ted and founded by Truman Talley, now general man- 
ager and producer of the American reel. Talley has 
stamped his personality on the Fox reel much as Smith 
has reflected himself in the Pathé reel. 

Movietone is distinguished from its competitors by its 
high degree of departmentalization; every subject has a 
special commentator and a name for the department. 
Pathé puts a separate title on sports, but believes with 
the others that news is haphazard and that a reel must 
be kept open for spot news, which seldom lends itself to 
categories. Mike Clofine, the Hearst reel boss, makes a 
fetish of this freedom, as does Paramount. The latter 
goes farther, refusing to let a personality get into the 
makeup of the reel. It uses a board of three editors: A. J. 
Richard, editor; William P. Montague, assignment edi- 
tor; William Park, make-up editor. It doesn’t identify its 
commentators, using six or eight and choosing a voice to 
fit the story. 

Universal, dubbed “The Five-Cent Weekly” by the 
other reels because it has a smaller staff and only four 
sound outfits, can afford to smirk at such badinage. It 
decided not to invest in expensive sound equipment in 
the early days when an outfit weighed 1400 pounds and 
the amplifier was attached to a truck. Instead, it hired 
a commentator, Graham McNamee, and used his voice 
with music and manufactured sound. This was fore- 
thought to the point of prophecy, for natural sound wore 
off as a novelty and the other reels turned to commenta- 
tors, music, and finally, as now, a mixture of all three. 
Universal gets the palm for pioneering. It is run effic iently 
by Charles Ford, who once founded a local reel for the 
Chicago Daily News. With less money Ford often gets 
better pictures than his competitors, though he cannot 
cope with such scoops as Pathé’s exclusive contract with 
the Dionne Quintuplets, or the blanket coverage of 
Movietone. 

The March of Time, which is a magazine of the screen, 
costs an exhibitor more than a newsreel, though it isn’t 
the smash hit that was predicted. It has a little trouble 
now and then with re-enactments of news. Some local 
Nazis raised a rumpus about a German sequence, and 
people often refuse either to act themselves or to sanc tion 
a double. The reel is careful not to be libelous, and that 
often detracts from its sting. 

Sound slowed up the reels for a while because the 
novelty of natural noises and a commentator’s voice was 
played up. Fewer stories were used in a reel, in order 
that the audience could hear more about each. As the 
novelty wore off, things were speeded up, and nowadays 
an average reel of ten minutes’ duration contains between 
nine and thirteen subjects, with music, natural sound, 
and the comment artistically mixed, each coming out for 


and Smith went to Pathé. The Fox Reel, christened the 
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a somersault at the proper time. The commentators ha 
dwindled in importance. They do not write what i 
say, anyhow, and a suitable voice is all that js mend 
In the new sreel offices they are known as “talk-strippen 
which indicates the social flop they have taken. The 
has been a financial flop along with it; they no lone, 
receive fabulous salaries. ‘ 
The newsreels operate exactly like newspapers, wi 
a news desk and an editor who assigns stories. Each i 
pany has a staff of cameramen, backed up by an intem 
tional army of free lances—usually local photographe 
with their own cameras. There are only about five hy 
dred staff men, averaging one hundred for each compar 
—Fox a little more, Universal less. The free lances 
paid for footage. The staff cameramen belong to a ‘it 
which guarantees them a minimum of $00 a wer 
They average about $125 a week, and the sound mp 
get a minimum of $75 a week. Expense accounts » 
generous, and the life 
remunerative one. The cameramen are still large) 
group of swashbuckling adventurers, but they are, | 


Lin 


is usually an interesting a 


the buccaneers of early aviation, doomed to be replaci 
eventually by the technically skilled youngsters who a 
coming along. All cameramen are insured when on dap. 
gerous assignments, at a cost of $15 a day for $10.00 
and in addition they participate in a group insurance 
paid by the company, of $4000 apiece. In the regula 
field of insurance they are considered as occupation 
rather than physical risks, and you can hear then 
grumbling about high rates whenever they take out 
policy. “We're as safe as children,” they mutter. 
Equipment has been reduced in size, until now i 
weighs, camera and sound together, only 150 pound 
with most of the weight in the tripod on which th 
camera rests. The technicians hope to reduce the whol 
thing to a pack which one man can carry, but they dar 
not as yet lighten the tripod, for the success of a pictur 
depends on its rigidity, and a light tripod would probabl 


do more harm than good. Each man has a small auto- 


matic camera for close work, and telescopic lenses are i 
general use, making it possible to get close-ups. 

The editors live in daily horror of scratches on th 
film, the result of either a dirty on the camer 
or faulty work in developing. Unlike a newspaper, whic 


“gate” 


can rewrite a story, the newsreel can do nothing wil 
a bad film. They don’t get much of it, for the camerame! 
are highly skilled, but they could do with some mot 
imagination on the part of cameramen, because nev 
angles are constantly necessary. It may be a brand-new 
fire or flood, but it is apt to look just like the last om 


and the eves remember scenes better than the mind re 
members facts. Audiences yawn, and remember last 
year’s conflagration, which looked the same. Editors 
would like to see young college men with intelligence ane 
imagination get into the newsreel cameramen’ field, bu! 
somehow, like the church, it doesn’t attract them now 


days. 
The cameramen send all of their negatives to 0 
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Paramount Picks These 
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And These Are Pathé’s Favorites 


Czar Nicholas II reviewing his troops in 1919 
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sntral offices—all of which are in New York—by plane 
Ut c = 

nenever possible. rhe newsreels are the best customers 
W 


the airways, using planes to send negative, to distribute 
0 ) 


rints, and to take pictures.) There the film is examined, 
projected, cut, and pasted together. The natural sound 
is already on it, and this is mixed with music wherever 


music is desired. Meanwhile, the editors get to work on 
he comment, and w hen this is ready the talk-stripper 
woes into a projection room and does his work. He sits 
és table with a microphone and script, while the film 
is projected before him. His voice is piped to a mixing 
machine, where it joins the other sounds, which are toned 
down when he is speaking. Meanwhile, titles come from 
the print shop, and such artistic things as dissolves, wipe- 
outs and double exposure are added—whenever the edi- 
tor thinks necessary. 

All of this is done in a single day, a day often lasting 
from noon until eight or nine o’clock the next morning. 
All reels make up on Monday and Wednesday, to catch 
the changes in program at theaters all over the country, 
and the prints are shipped by airplane and fast trains. 
The prints, incidentally, are costly, and were it not neces- 
sary to make so many—four or five hundred, one for 
each of the reels’ first-run houses—the reels would make 
money. 

All the reels except Universal are distributed through 
their parent companies to the theater chains controlled 
by these companies. RKO distributes Pathé, the Hearst 
reel goes through M-G-M, the Paramount and Fox com- 
panies handle their own reels. Universal, having no 
hookup with a chain, gets most of the independent 
houses, though all the reels sell to independents. Large 
movie houses, like the Radio City Music Hall in New 
York, buy two or three reels, cut out duplications, and 
paste the remainders together to be shown as the theater’s 
own newsreel. The newsreel theaters also cut out duplica- 
tions and re-edit the reels. 

The life of a reel is four weeks. After that, even the 
cheapest houses won’t take it, and the prints are sold 
for scrap film, the silver being salvageable. An exhibitor 
pays anywhere from two or three hundred dollars for 
a reel in a big, first-run house, to $2.50 for a reel four 
weeks old to be run in a side-street barn. Between one 
and two per cent of your entrance fee at a movie goes 
to the newsreel—less than a cent if you go to a thirty-five 
cent show. Radio City Music Hall buys three reels, 
which represent five per cent of the total outlay for the 
screen show. At a newsreel theater you see all five reels, 
first run, plus a travelogue or sports film, for twenty-five 
cents, 

The reels make little or no money, since they operate 
on a budget handed down by the parent company, and 
the editors are not inclined to sacrifice their coverage 
for a few pennies. If they did, the profits would probably 
be taken away from them and the budget cut for the 
next year, anyhow. They concentrate on getting good 
coverage, good pictures, and fast delivery. There is little 
or no editorializing, since the screens belong to the ex- 


hibitors, who are of all creeds, politics, and races. A 
notable exception to this occurred in California in 1934, 
when Upton Sinclair ran for governor on his EPIC 
program. Certain newsreels showed tramps and bums 
pouring into the state on freight trains, expressing their 
determination to go to California and live off the govern- 
ment if Sinclair won. The scenes were staged, if not 
actually faked, and I, seeing them in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles theaters that summer, thought the freedom 
of the reels had come to an end. Nothing like it has hap- 
pened since. 

Reels of football games, filmed almost in entirety 

when edited and trimmed to a hundred feet they are 
more lucid and thrilling than the actual encounter) are 
not released to coaches until the season is over. They 
are valuable for scouting, and coaches of teams on the 
participants’ schedules used to buy prints of the full 
footage. Gruesome scenes are usually eliminated now, 
because audience reaction is bad. One company was 
forced to defend itself—successfully it turned out—against 
a suit by a woman who said that the sight of Dillinger 
on a slab brought on an abortion. 

The newsreel morgues are as valuable as newspaper 
morgues, and are used more and more to give back- 
ground to a story or a person of importance who has 
died or has been elevated in position. You never can tell 
what you have in the morgue. During the crisis over the 
English crown, Fox discovered it had a reel of King 
Edward and Mrs. Simpson in bathing. It had been taken 
some time before as a human-interest story of the King, 
and the cameraman didn’t even know who the lady was 
when he made the film. Nor did he bother to find out. 
Pathé naturally has the best morgue historically, but 
Fox has priceless shots, made when sound was a novelty, 
of famous people from George Bernard Shaw to Mus- 
solini and Hitler. At this time they were all eager to try 
the new contrivance, and they unwittingly gave them- 
selves to posterity as ordinary men, saying ordinary 
things. 

Of all the things which a newsreel editor hates, war 
is first. It is expensive, it is dangerous for the cameramen, 
and it seldom if ever produces pictures worth looking at. 
Not since the days of the Mexican fighting in 1916 have 
there been good war pictures. Then, Pancho Villa is 
supposed to have sold the motion-picture rights to his 
private war for $25,000 and fought several of his battles 
on location. After that, in every fracas, government 
censorship marred the chance for action pictures. In the 
World War the newsreel men weren't allowed to shoot 
at all; army photographers did the work for propaganda 
purposes, and the only thrilling thing was Pathé’s shot 
of an Austrian cruiser torpedoed and sunk by an Italian 
submarine. 

The Ethiopian War was a dud, except for Paramount's 
pictures of the sack of Addis Ababa and Movietone’s 
reel of the bombing of Dessaye. The Spanish Revolution 
has also failed to go off, pictorially, and has been very 
dangerous for the cameraman. Floods, though expensive, 
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are much easier to handle, and this year the editors had 
their men on the scene weeks before there was anything 
to shoot—waiting for the water to rise. 

Some of the greatest newsreel pictures are accidental. 
A camera is trained on a racing automobile or a racing 


airplane, and there is a crack-up. When Francesco De Andy.” 


Pinedo took off for a transatlantic flight at Floyd Bennett 
Field, and failed to get into the air, his plane burst into sire to be a newsreel 
long letters, half Spanish, half English, to the ] 
mount editors in New York, outlining a wonderful ang 


flames, and the newsreel cameras recorded his involuntary 
cremation. One of the greatest newsreel films ever made 


was the burning of the 
Morro Castle, which re- 
corded the panic and death 
of passengers as they fell 
into the furnace of the ship 
or drowned in the water. 

For posterity, the news- 
reel has President McKin- 
ley, leaving office after his 
first term (Universal 
bought it from Vitagraph, 
whose photographer, thrill- 
ed and frightened, turned 
his crank too fast and made 
a slow-motion picture 
Czar Nicholas reviewing 
his troops in 1914; King 
George and the Kaiser on 
horseback, reviewing troops 
together; Taft making his 
inaugural address in a 
snowstorm; Teddy Roose- 
velt hunting in Africa; Wil- 
son inaugurating the use of 
automobiles at inaugura- 
tions: soldiers of all nations 
going to fight in the World 
War; Foch, Pétain, Per- 
shing, Hindenburg, Haig, 
Clemenceau, Poincaré, 
Lloyd George, and the 
Peace Conference in gen- 
eral; the Wright brothers 
at Kittyhawk; Byrd flying 
over both poles; Lindbergh 
in Paris; Hauptmann on 
the witness stand; Dillinger 
on a slab; Jack Johnson, 
Jim Jeffries, Tilden, Demp- 
sey, Nurmi, Hitler, Mus- 
solini, Stalin, and countless 
other figures of earth, and 
the earth on which they 
trod—the earth of floods, 
fires, panics, earthquakes, 
volcanoes, tidal waves, tor- 
nadoes, and parades, pa- 
rades, parades. 


One Who 
Knows His Sea Gulls 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Two sea gulls carved of ivory 


Stand by the early-morning sea. 


One has a head, and one has none, 
His clean white breast-feathers run 
Up and over and do not stop, 
There is no sign of that large drop 
Of dark fire, round as sky, 


That could be called a sea gull’s eye. 


One sea gull has a head, and one 


Sea gull stands there white with none. 


Yet one who knows his sea gulls knows 
There is a head hid in the snows 

Of the feathers on the back 

Of the headless one, and black 

Beads of life are sheathed there sound, 
Ready to build a world around 

The circle of a sea gull’s head 


At the lightest alien tread. 


A sea gull’s beak is made to slide 
Between his wings in back and hide, 
His head is made exactly right 


To go between his wings for night. 
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he cameraman has his OWN Saga, a story of heroism, 
ingenuity, and a sense of humor. With a bitter under. 
standing of the unappreciated place which his work has 
in the minds of movie addicts, he has enshrined a symbol 
figure as the cameraman’s place in history, “Spigoth 


Spigotty Andy was a Chilean who burned with de. 
cameraman. For years he gey 


) 
ara- 


always unusable stor 
which he was all ready 
shoot as soon as an ad. 
vance of raw film arrived 
from Paramount. Thep 
a revolution broke out jp 
Chile, and Paramount ca. 
bled Andy that he could 
go ahead. He was on the 
spot. This was his chance, 

He didn’t answer the ca- 
ble, or another one which 
was sent, and no film cam 
from him. They found out 
why. He had gone with th 
government troops to a hil 
at the outskirts of the city. 
put a press card in his hat 
and waited by his camera 
When the attack came the 
government troops fled, but 
Andy, blissfully sure that a 
cameraman is immun 
cranked away as the rebel 
advanced. They found hin 
the next day, his hand still 
gripping the crank of his 
shattered machine, dead- 





quite dead, as the Englis 
say. So he was enshrin¢ 
as a hero, though no f 

of his film was ever screen- 
ed. Newsreel men like that 
story. It seems to meat 
something to them, some- 
thing ironic and satisfying 
like the note which accom: 
panied Pierre Luck’s first 
films of the Spanish Revo- 
lution, sent to Fox Movie: 
tone: “If you find on de- 
veloping that the negatis 
quality is not up to stanc 
ard, please forgive me, and 
take into consideration that 
a good deal of it was shot 
under danger of life.” A 
guy is apt to get nervous. 
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And Pa says: “Gibbie, meet Willie Showwalter” 


Whip -Poor-Willie 


JESSE STUART 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAVID HENDRICKSON 


ou’p know how hard it was to get married if you one night. Brother Edd was born with two good eyes tll 

wasn’t a very good-looking fellar with only one cye. his wife shot ’em out with a double-barreled shotgun. W« 
That is the way it is with me. There’s not but two eyes need more eyes in our family. It’s been hard for me to 
among the three men in our family. Not enough eyes, I'd get a wife. God knows I’ve worked hard and skimped 
say. Pa’s just got one eye. Got hit in the eye with a rock and saved to get a little ahead so I can get a wife. I got 
and lost it. Was born with two good eyes. And I was born a farm to take a wife to. I’ve raised enough good barley 
with two good eyes, too, but I got one shot out at church and sold it. and calves, hogs, corn, milk, eggs, cream and 
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butter and young calves. W’y, I’ve saved my money so 
some woman would pick me up for a man that would 
make her a living, instead of starving to death. But it’s 
my looks. Women just won’t come close to me. I know 
I need a glass eye but I just ain’t put out the money for 
one yet. 

I had been out cutting brush on the hill. Was burning 
a terbacker bed. Had worked hard, and when I went to 
the house that night I never was so surprised in my life. 
I walked in, and there stood one of the biggest birds I 
ever laid my peepers on. And Pa—poor old Pa—he turns 
his good eye up to me and I turns my good eye up to him. 
It’s his right eye that’s good and my right eye that’s good 
and when we look toward one another—w’y our heads 
are kindly squared around. And Pa says: “Gibbie, meet 
Willie Showwalter.” 

And I says: “Sure glad to meet you, Willie.’ 

“Champion boxer in the Navy for two years,” says 
Willie. ““And I come back here and got tangled up with 
a skirt. You know old Locum Hunt’s girl Daisy—well, I 
jumped the broom with her and since old Locum lives 
in one of your houses, I’d like to rent that log house down 
there by them two graves.” 

“W’y I got that old house rented to Widder Ollie 
Sperry,” I says. God, I didn’t want him in my house. I 
saw that right now. 

“No you ain’t,” says Pa. “Widder Sperry was out here 
and she said she was going to rent a house closer to town 
where she could get family washings to do and not have 


’ 


to carry ’em plum across that hill.” 

I never said a word. I was afraid to say anything. You 
ought just to see Willie Showwalter. No wonder he 
whipped everything in the Navy. W’y his arms are big 
as our gate-posts and woolly as a 
strawberry patch. And durned if 
he doesn’t have them mean, slate- 
colored snake-eyes—narrow, bean- 
slit eyes. His hair has two crowns 
in it. That is a sign of a man that 
will kill you. So I didn’t take no 
chances on a fellar like him. I just 
broke out and said it too soon: 
“The house is yours on conditions 
that we draw up a article in the 
words of writing and that you 
give me half and I furnish every- 
thing. I furnish you the house, 
the garden, and cow pasture free 
for two cows. I furnish you seed 
corn and the mules and plows and 
hoes, and you do the work. This 
will be the nature of the word in 
the writings.” 

I spoke before I thought. I only 
thought there on the floor: ‘‘What 
if he hits me in the other eye? 
What if he ups and pops me with 
that other fist. W’y I would be as 





I always wanted that girl for my wife 


blind as my brother. I'd go crazy, for I'd never learn to 
pick the guitar and saw the fiddle like my brother Edd 
has to pass the time away. It would kill me to keep away 
from my work—couldn’t get out with a hoe and ‘ns 
weeds. I just couldn’t stand it to be blind. I'll Jet him 
have the log house to live in. I want to keep my othe; 
eye.” That’s why I let him have the place. Poor old Ma 
setting in front of the fire smoking her pipe. She never 
said a word, for she likes Locum’s wife Effiethat’s 
Daisy’s mother. Ma just set there and pulled long draws 
of smoke from the tiny pipe-stem and blowed the smok 
in the fireplace. Ma and Effie kindly had it fixed up for 
me to marry Daisy once, and she went back on me. Jus 
because of my looks. 

Oh, but if you could just see Daisy, you'd want he 
on your place to live, just to look at her if nothing els 
W’y it done me a lot of good just to think about that girl 
I used to just think if I had her for a wife—pretty as sh 
was—hair the color of ripe wheat-straws and eyes as bly 
as clear summer skies, hands that are too pretty to put 
in dish-water— Oh, but she’s one of the prettiest girls | 
ever laid my eye on. Just to watch her walk and see her 
pretty figure. I always wanted that girl for my wife 
I can’t help it if I am ten years older than she is. Ten 
years don’t stand in any man’s way between him and the 
woman he loves. And the only thing now that stood in 
the way was her marriage certificate to that big brute of 
a Willie Showwalter. W’y I'd heard a lot about the Show- 
walters. Never heard any good about them either. They’s 
always fighting somebody or fighting among themselves, 
making moonshine whiskey on other people’s farms, for 
the Showwalters never owned a place. And just to think 
that big ugly brute could come right on one of my farms 
and steal the prettiest girl my rent- 
ers had. I ought to a done had me 
a glass eye made and I would a 
had her. I’m as good-looking as 
that brute—champion boxer of the 
Navy my right eye! What good’s 
that going to do him and her when 
he starts plowing these old hills t 
make a living! Never will forget 
when that big devil left our hous 
He was barely low enough to miss 
the top of our door. He just filled 
the door of our house. And he 
married a little woman and a 
pretty woman—fair as a white 
hollyhock, 

It was March. I'll never forget 
it. Time was here when a bod) 
got the smell of the wood-smoke 
in his craw and the call back to 
the plow. I know I got the smell 
of the cornfields in my craw. | 
wanted to start the plow and smell 
the dead leaves, the greenbriars, 
the corn-stalks and the oak sprouts 
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and sassafras sprouts burn before me. I wanted to see the 
brush-pile flames and see the furrows roll. I just wanted 
to get Daisy off’'n my mind. I remember how Willie and 
Locum went off our hill that night. Had the lantern lit. 
Of course Willie didn’t need it with them snake-eyes of 
hisn. But Locum’s like Pa. He’s getting old and can’t 
see none too well nohow. I remember how the wind hit 
against the poplar twigs by the pigpen. I remember there's 
the first green we see from our house every spring. It’s 
the poplar twigs by the pigpen. 

Pa comes upstairs where I started pulling my britches 
off to get in bed, and he says, “Son, I thought that was 
the best thing to do. Give that fellar a trial on the farm 
just because of poor old Locum, Effie, and little Daisy. 
Been your farm for the last ten years. As well as I could 
see his eve, I didn’t like the looks of it. Looks to me like 
a bad egg. I thought we could handle him. Got some 
pretty good law in the county now, and if he just starts 
anything, w’y we'll have the law on him.” 

“That’s not what I’m worrying about, Pa. I don’t be- 

lieve we ought to have let him have had that place. It’s 
going to cause trouble.” I didn’t tell Pa that I was in love 
with Daisy. You know, Pa just thinks I never love a 
woman because I live with him and Ma and I'm past 
thirty years old. Pa thinks my days for dreaming of a 
woman are over. But believe me they are just beginning. 
I never wanted a woman any more in my life than I want 
one now. I just lay here in the bed and look out over my 
fields in March—covered with starlight—and pine to have 
a woman to sleep right here on my arm and enjoy life 
with me. 
But we got Willie on the place now. We got the articles 
fixed up. Uncle Mel was witness and Locum was a wit- 
ness. They signed them. All set for the big year and a big 
crop. Redbirds back to the poplar twigs. Spring just 
around the corner. The sweet smell of the green leaves 
coming back to the elm-trees and the poplar-trees. The 
woods filled with wild flowers and ferns. Oh, it makes 
me want a wife more than ever. Even the birds have 
——s the rabbits, the black snakes. All of them have 
wives. And here I am among people—but women just 
don’t take to me. 
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I hid in the brush and watched them 


Spring here, and Pa says: “If that Willie Showwalter 
is any account to work, it will be the first fellar that’s ever 
come back to the hills from the Navy that’s worth a damn 
to work.” 

Willie said, before he moved in the log house below 
us, he’d put a roof on the kitchen if Id rive the boards. 
He said he'd clean off the bank above the house so if the 
fire got out it couldn’t get down to the house when they 
Freed 


Pennix’s crazy boy been setting fire out in the woods to 


were away and burn the house down. There’s 
watch ’em burn. I didn’t want to take no chances. So I 
put this in the article. 

“Just been down to the house,” says Ma, “to see how 
Daisy is fixed. I'll tell you it is a plum sight to see how 
little that girl is making out on. A old stove that wouldn’t 
burn good dry locust stove-wood. Got a old bed that her 
Ma give her. A old broom that she made herself by tying 
broom-sage onto a nice, straight stick. That’s all they got 
that I saw in the house, besides some old boxes and a few 
old plates, knives, spoons, and saucers and a water-bucket 
and a gourd dipper. Looks to me like she driv her ducks 
to a bad market by taking that thing.” 

Ma was a little out’n breath and wheezing a little after 
climbing the hill in front of our house and sucking on 
that old pipe of hern. I never said a thing to Ma, but | 
thought a whole lot I didn’t say. I know Effie wanted 
me to marry Daisy, and Ma wanted me to have her, and 
if that fellar just fools and fiddles around and moon- 
shines, Pa’ll help me put his big brute frame off’n this 
place, because Pa is a saved man. 

I was down on the hill and I wished you could a seen 
that big devil plowing. Lazy as a elephant going around 
the bluffs in the April sunlight. Poor little Daisy, right out 
there with him. Her right up there in front of the mules 
a-cutting stocks and sprouts. Her pretty little self right 
out in the hot sun, working for that man. That’s the way 
of a woman, they sav, when she loves a man. She'll dic 
and go to hell for him. He never has a fault to her. And 
if he ever does anything, w’y somebody else is the cause of 
it. W’y, I'd give everything that I own if I had a dough- 
beater pretty as Daisy who thought that much of me. A 
woman pretty as Daisy to just love me to death. I hid in 











the brush and watched them. I looked with my good right time he’d be stretched out on a quilt under the ¢ 
eye through the brush at them. He plowed awhile and tree, and she’d be working hard as she could work. “4 
then he went up to her—she threw down the hoe. He be hoeing corn. She'd always take the lead row of con 
kissed her and kissed her, and she kissed him. And when that big thing. She could do more with a hoe thar 
she kissed him, I prayed to God in the heaven above that could. And he never did clean off the bank back of 
he would die and fall right in his tracks and I could just house. ‘That was in the article in the written wood} 
run down out’n the bushes and grab her and she'd love he just didn’t do it. I believed what Pa told me ‘ 
me just like she was loving him. But God wouldn’t an- __ these boys coming back from the Navy. 
swer no such prayer as that. Praying for a man to die so “Pa,” I says, “we got a white elephant on our ™ 
I could get his wife. That Willie Showwalter won't work. W’y he ain't « 
Just to think, I can do about anything else that I want cleaned off that bank back of the house. He's not a . 
to do, get about anything else that I want to get—vet, cood.” t") 
I can’t get the woman I want. I fooled around until she “Got to take it easy, Gibbie. If we don’t, we're |i, 
fiddled away from me—the woman I loved—one right to have a lot of trouble with that fellar. He’s been | 
here on my farm. She just happened to be at Plum Grove ing around for somebody to fight him at the County | 
church one night and this bird was there and full of licker We got to watch that fellar. He’s liable to take foul-h 
as a dog-tick—saw Daisy and broke his neck to come home on us because we got a little bit a land. When yoy 
with her. Met her right about where I lost my eye. Right your hand in the lion’s mouth, get it out easy as you ca 
at church. Oh, I'll never get over losing that eye. Never “T believe,” savs Pa, “that fellar’s making moonsh 
put another quarter in the collection plate since. I figure on this place. He’s making it on my farm or your far 
that they owe me. I figure that somebody owes me for one. I'm going to find out, and if he is, there’s going 
that eye. Old Willie didn’t go with her but a few times be a time. I'll clean this hollow out. I can’t help it if} 
till he was bringing her around the road with his right has been in the Navy. When a McDuggan gets his da 
arm plum around her and she had her left arm part of der up, w’y it don’t make no difference if the wh 
the way around him. They'd listen to the whippoorwills American Navy is before him.” 
sing. Come right under them tall sycamores below Lo- Pa ran in the house and got the gun. He went arour 
cum’s house and they'd stand there in that dark puddle through the pasture like a man going to kill a squin 
of night where the moon couldn't shine and they'd spoon W’y he went around the hills that were in timber a 
and spoon. She just fell in love with him. That’s all there took the gun barrel and parted the sprouts under the t 
is to it—him a good-for-nothing lazy devil with a woman trees looking for the still. Savs Pa: **’Pears like I’ve bee 
in every port, and me come to her with clean hands and smelling moonshine right carly of a morning when I fe 
a loving heart and couldn’t get her. That’s a woman for the hogs. ’Pears like it comes on the first morning wind 
you, but it didn’t keep me from loving her. I just loved And Pa hunt all over the hills for a still. Used to P 
her to death, in my own mind, and dreamed that she was wouldn’t a done a thing like this. Pa’s saved and is trying about 
in my arms every night. to live a better life. His church don’t believe in mus thoug 
Pa passed their house a lot. I was afraid if I went past guitars, paint, powder, or whiskey. It don’t believe i =o 
there too much I'd be tempted to say something about having your finger-nails all dolled up. It's the Churd little 
love to her—it in the spring and me dying for love. So I of God. A lot of people call ’em Holy Rollers, but they’ and { 
just thought the best thing for me to do was to stay away. a different brand altogether. end ; 
Of course I slipped around and peeped through the Pa came home and he says: “W’y I’ve looked every: kicke 
bushes once in a while to watch them work. W’y half the place. I can’t see a sign of a still. W’y, you can’t fool n 
nice 
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“And I just went o 


about a still. I used to make moonshine myself. I just 
thought he was making moonshine the way he slept 
around of a day out under the shade-trees while his pretty 
little wife had to hoe the corn. And one day I come along 
and found her plowing. He was under a apple-tree at the 
end of the fieid fast asleep. And I just went over and 
kicked him in the seat of the pants, and I says: ‘What do 
you mean letting a woman plow and you asleep with a 
nice little Christian woman as you've got. Can't be a word 
said about her but what is a good word.’ And he waked 
up and rubbed his eyes and says: ‘Just sleepy, Mr. Mc- 
Duggan.’ And I says: ‘Sleepy, hell. First time a woman 
has ever plowed them mules since the day they were born. 
Now you get your onery tail up off this ground and get a 
hold of them plow-lines or I'll have you arrested for 
I don’t care how big he was. Don’t care where 
he had been. He took me at my word. He got right up 
and took a hold of that plow, and his wife was ashamed 


vagrancy.’ 


to let people know just what a damned onery thing she 
got. 
“You sure he ain't moonshining?” I says again to Pa. 
“Quite sure,” says Pa. “He just ain't worth powder 
and lead to blow out his lights, when it comes to work. 
I told Locum that this morning. Locum said if his crop 


got too far in the weeds that him and the bovs would go 
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cl and kick 1 him in the seat of the pants” 


in for a dav or so and dig him out. Said he could see now 
that Daisy had driv her ducks to a bad market. Too lat 
now to cry about it. Said he didn’t believe in second mar- 
riages, and since she got her tail end blistered, she’d have 
to set on the blister. He said he didn’t believe that Willie 
was making moonshine. Said he was getting a lot to drink 
from some place. Come in and raised a fuss with Daisy 
Poor little thing. Her only sixteen and married to that 
thing.” 

I just come in one saying: “Yes, I wanted to wait till 
she was seventeen or eighteen. It just didn’t pay me to 
wait. If it was to do over again, I'd marry her at fifteen. 
Before she had time to know just how ugly I was. Let her 
marrv me before she ever got out and saw a lot of men.” 

Ma don’t believe in second marriages for anybody. 
It don’t make no difference to Ma how big the blister 
was the first time—she always told my sisters they had 
to set on it. If the blister was big as a frying-pan, they 
had to set on it. I had it made up in my mind if Pa got 
him for making moonshine and they sent him to the pen, 
w'v then if Daisy wanted a divorce she could get it. That 
was lawful ground. It looked like the quill was going to 
split sooner or later and I wanted it to so I could get 
Daisy. 

“Just married her,” says Lottie Starbuck to Ma, “to 
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get what he wanted. Just the way of a man. He wants 
what he wants and when he gets it he is through. The 
way of that big onery devil. That’s the way they say when 
a man stays in the Navy four years. W’y I wouldn't 
marry a man that come out’n the Navy for nothing on 
earth. No matter if his head was strung with gold. Just 
to think of him fooling with women in Chinee, Ja-pan, 
and all them low-down strollops in Africa and South 
America—not our kind of women—w’y the cross-eyed, 
cotton-headed hellions, and then a coming back here to 
a decent woman. No wonder they're never satisfied. 
Poor girl of Effie’s married to that low-down hellion. W’y 
I live around the pint close to his 
mother’s. She says he’s no account 
to work. And you know when a 
mother confesses that her son ain’t 
no good to work—then, he really 
ain’t no good to work. She says 
he’s been onery in the Navy. Said 
it was the Navy, though, that 
ruint him.” 

Ma just draws in a puff of 
smoke and blows it out again. I 
like to see old women smoke their 
pipes, but I don’t like to hear them 
gossip about another man, even if 
I don’t like the man. Even if I do 
want his wife. It’s a sight to hear 
Lottie go on about poor old Wil- 
lie. Much as I'd like to hate him, 
I feel sorry for him now. She just tells Ma everything 
right in front of me. W’y Lottie lost her man about two 
years ago. Her comb has been red ever since. 

“T was talking to Locum,” says Pa, “and Locum said 
that Willie said he just wouldn’t plow corn any more in 
this drouth. His little wife out there plowing again. That 
big strollop laying up there in the shade. Said he’d quit 
work until it rained. I'd like to know just when that fellar 
ever begin work. W’y he’s too lazy to ever start it. He 
married that woman just to let her make him a living. 
And she’s from a working family and will very devilish 
near do it.” 

Oh, but it nearly broke my heart to think about her 
marrying Willie Showwalter, the great champion of the 
American Navy. It just killed me to think about a wom- 
an pretty as she was getting hitched up with a rascal that 


I could tell she 


had a woman in every port. You know how that burns 
a man up. If Daisy ever gets free from that prize-fighter 
of hern, I’m going to have me a glass eye made, shore as 
God made little green persimmons. 

I thought all the time that love-quill would split wide 
open. I didn’t think that Daisy could stand it on and on 
forever. She couldn’t stand to set on that blister big as a 
frying-pan. I looked out the front door by the pigpen 
and here come Effie and little Daisy right behind her. 
They were walking fast. 

“Something must be wrong,” I says to Ma, Ma a-set- 
ting by the fireplace a-wheezing on her pipe—no fire this 





was mad as a hornet 


time of summer, but it’s a habit Ma’s got. Setting by y 
fireplace in winter or summer and hovering oyer jt like 
chicken with dropped wings. 

“Guess somebody’s sick,” says Ma. 

Well, they come right up in the front yard. Effie y 
barefooted, with a big chew of terbacker in he; mout 
a-spitting bright ambear through the cracks in her tees 
I could tell she was mad as a hornet. 

“I says,” says Effie to Ma, “Daisy, if you can’t j 
with that thing any longer we'll get the Law. We] 
that you can get a divorce from that thing. W’y just 
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pl 
up and leave her when he wants to. Just up and goes 


never says ‘yea’ nor ‘nea. Th 
biggest feeling thing I ever $a) 
All time wanting something 
fight. I says to him this momin 
when he passed the garden—« 
I—‘Big boy, if you want sony. 
thing to fight, come in the gy. 
den. Pll use the hoe and you x 
your fist.’ Believe me he made his. 
self scarce down the road. Oh, | 
was in the mad enough to a bi 
ten-penny nails in two. I ju 
shook. Just to think how hard j 
is to raise a decent girl these day 
and then let her marry a thing 
like that. W’y it’s the talk all ove 
the neighborhood, so Lottie tol 
me, that all the women were say- 
ing—he just married her to live with while she’s young 
and pretty. Now he’s tired of her and he’s off to another 
woman. I'll kill him with a garden hoe if the Law can't 
do nothing about it. I'll kill him, I'll kill him.” Effie: 
hands quivered, and tears streamed from her eyes. | 
never saw her so mad. Well, Ma stopped smoking long 
enough to wipe the tears out of her eyes. 

“Ah, ah,” says Ma, “men have a good time when you 
come to think about it. The woman has all the trouble- 
the biggest part of it. ’'ve often wished I was a man 9! 
could get in the Navy and go to all parts of the world 
I don’t blame a man for being in the Navy. I would go, 
too, if I was a young man. Look at us, Effie. Never hardly 
in our lives without a nursing baby or carrying a bab 
to give it birth. I don’t doubt it’s the best thing she’s not 
married. Ain’t going to have a baby are you, Honey’ 
says Ma, turning to Daisy who is behind Effie, crying 

“No,” says Daisy, sniffing the tears from her cheeks 

“W’y that big capon can’t get a girl with baby. He’ 
been ruined in that Navy, Lottie tells me. Had a lot ol 
bad diseases. Shell never have any babies unless sh 
gets °em by some other man. Oh, but she’s got a blister 
big as a half-bushel basket to set on.” 

“After you raise your children you don’t know what 
you've raised,” says Ma. “Look out there setting under 
the pine-tree. Look at my Edd with his eyes shot out 
Blind as a bat. Out there listening to the wind blow 
through the pine-tops and listening to the birds sing 
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k at this boy Gibbie. My best boy. Got his eye shot out 
JOOK « . é ate . aa Z . 
You'd think a boy was safe 


I . 

ta Methodist. Church. 
"ound there, wouldn't you? Look at my man. Got one 
aro ’ 7 \ 


of his eyes knoe ked out in a rock fight. Just sometimes 
wonder if people wouldn’t be better off if they’d never 
be born. Look at my girls. Raised under a decent roof. 
ook what happened to Clara. Look what happened to 
srabella and Flora. My worst girl got the best man. You 
t can’t tell about these things. Clara and Arabella 


I 


jus ' ° 
were lucky to get a man at all. Now they got big houses 


of little brats to raise up and give ’em pecks of trouble. 
[t's just that way with a woman. She don’t have any sense 
long as she’s a-bearing children. The Lord made her like 
that. And if she don’t have no children, she’ll never love 
her man. God made woman to want to bear children for 
the man she loved. And after she gets old as I am, she 
“st wants to set around and smoke her pipe and think 
back about the children. Don’t matter what they’ve done 
_murdered, stole, shot, thieved, hung on the gallows— 
they are all good children because they are her children. 
That’s the way with a woman’s life.” 

Ma just talked and smoked her pipe. I tell you—not 
because Ma’s my mother—but Ma knows a lot. She can 
tell young girls a lot. She’s not a fool. Ma’s been around 
among the women a lot, too. 

I tell you while Ma was talking I just stood and looked 
at Daisy. I wanted her right now. Just because I only 
had one eye was no sign I couldn’t get babies. I tell you 
my heart just melted. If I could help Daisy get her di- 
vorce, I would do it. I would spend one of my farms to 
cet her free from that big brute. It would be heaven here 
on my farm if I just had Daisy. Summer about over, but 
love in the fall with her would be just as great as it would 
have been in the spring, when the birds were choosing 
mates, and the snakes and the terrapins. After this drouth 
we had a little corn and milk-cows. We had hay to cut 
and put in the barn-loft and a few blackberries canned 
and some apple-butter made and three big hogs to kill for 
our meat and lard. Oh, but we could live. Thoughts ran 
through my mind like wild ducks fly through fall skies. 

“Well,” says Effie, “I wonder if you know a good 
truthful lawyer we can get that Willie can’t offer ten 
dollars more to and bribe. He might act fair. And he 
might not, if he thinks Daisy wants another man. You 
just can’t tell about a family like them Showwalters. 
Don’t think God would hold it against her if she got out 
and got her a decent man to live with—one that hadn’t 
fooled with every old strollop in the country—one that 
could get her a child. I’m hunting a lawyer this very 
morning. Going to town to get one to get Daisy free.” 

“Tl help you get a lawyer,” I says, “a lawyer that 
understands young life. He’s not been married very long. 
Has a young wife. He'll understand. It’s Jake Landon. 
You can just tell him all your troubles. Don’t have to be 
ashamed about it. Walk up and tell him. We went to 
" hool together, and that boy’s a poor boy. Worked hard 
lor his education. He'll be as reasonable a lawyer as you 
can find in Greenbriar.” 
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“Thought we might get the divorce a little under fifty 
dollars. Maybe we might jew the young man down. 
We're going to get it, though, if we have to hull walnuts 
at fifty cents a bushel and pay forty dollars for it. That'll 
be only eighty bushels of walnuts. My, but our hands 
will be so stained with walnut stain that coal oil and lye 
soap won't never take it off.” 

“Oh, but,” I thought, “Honey, it’s never going to 
make you hull eighty bushels of walnuts. I'll see to that 
Sweet little Daisy with the prettiest hands in the world 
I'd see it'd never cause her all that trouble. The trouble 
would be in the church when Daisy got ready to marry 
me—her second man, and her first one living. Old women 
going around and talking about when the first one of us 
dies, that one goes to hell for living in adultry. Good 
Lord, I'd soon die and go to hell and live in heaven 
awhile on earth. I'll take my heaven on earth before I'll 
take my hell. That’s the way I feel about it. Old women 
going around and putting that out.” 

“Come on,” says Effie, “let’s get to town—come on, 
Gibbie, and go with us. We want you to take us to the 
lawyer Jake and tell him we are good to pay.” 

“T don’t want to go, Ma,” says Daisy in a low, soft 
voice. “Willie ain’t bad. I don’t want to go see a lawyer. 
No sense paying a lawyer.” 

“Pll take you there,” I says, “and I'll stand good fon 
your cost of the suit if you want the divorce.” 

“Come on then,” says Effie. “You don’t want to be 
married to that big brute.’ And we started around the 
ridge. Daisy held back a little, and Effie led the way- 
barefooted, with a new cud of terbacker in her mouth, 
just a-spitting and mashing the briars flat with her big 
bare feet. I kindly hated to go to town that way and have 
people staring I used to be in high school with. But then 
I looked at Daisy with my good eye, and I thought: 
“You're worth having anybody to stare at me. You're 
worth my farm and Pa’s farm and all the timber on 
them.” 

“Now,” says Lawyer Jake, 
charge him with cruelty. Get your divorce on that ground. 
We can rush it right through for you. No children on the 


“cc 


to rush this case up 


road are there?” 

“Don’t know if there is or not,” says Daisy. 

“He means, Honey, you are not going to have a baby, 
are you?” 

“Not to my knowings,” 

“Not by that capon she’s married to. Been in the Navy 
and galavanted around with a bunch of fureign strol- 


says Daisy. 


‘3 


lops 

“Well,” says Lawyer Jake, “we'll get the ball rolling 
and get your divorce by the time summer is over.” 

Well, we’s soon back home. Had all the business fixed 
up it took to get a divorce. Back out home and soon as 
she got the divorce, I planned to ask her to be my darling 
bride. 

“Got every little thing fixed up, Ma,” I says. 

‘“*Pears like,” says Ma, “you're a taking a lot o° in- 


trust in that gal—a gal that’s right now living in adultry. 
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) I'd rather not see you marry at all as 1 with her a dhe just § 
die first and go to hell. I'd rather se t live alon . God, I j 
rest of your days as to marry her. W} es the chy heaven t 
say about it? What does Brother Issiac Flint say ah wn big 
it? W's it would ruin all of us if you’s to marry that hard eno 
and bring her in here. W’y you can’t tell what that Wil f break 
Showwalter will do. No more price In that family 4 rms in 
to live off the Goverment and drink unstrained is ont 
milk warm from the cow’s sack—then you play the seces About 
fiddle to a man like that you'd have to law all vo ir te q ict he 
away before the thing is over. If you marry her an lg Whippo 
blistered, you'll have to set on the blister if it’s as big Just righ 
a nail-keg.” 70 on he 
Lord, the whole thing was right up to me. I've been -holleri 
good Methodist, but the Methodist Church and all t noon.” 
winged Brethern can stay out’n my love affairs, It’s noy mouth < 
of their business if my wife’s been married five times }p. funny, t 
fore she married me. When a man loves a woman he Joy again. | 
her. That’s the way I feel about it. You durn tooten hollerin: 
“W's we just let that boy have the house down ther was han 
because he married your girl, Effie,” savs Pa. “Thar and she 
the only reason. Didn’t think about him turning out lik hildrer 
this. W’y they tell me he’s been about every place in th ner anc 
world.” . ind to t 
“That's right,” says Effie. ““He’s been too many places herself. 
and has galavanted around with too many loos women house- 
He come up the other day—the sneaki and t ut’n t 
Locum to teil me that I could have irden stuff been st 
but five bushels of Irish taters and a bushel of sweet the shir 
taters. Said he wanted to sell that many and get him toward 
few dollars to get on the road again. Said he wasn’ farm. | 
through seeing all this old world. Said he wanted to s Sum 
the Pacific Ocean again—said he wanted to fight in tl ing on. 
ring again before he got too old to take it. Said he didn’t Cane \ 
want to sweat around on all these old hills and hoe cor know 1 
and bring up a family—I told Locum—no use for him t Efhe 
talk about a family—and him like a bar-hog. And | the lar 
take all the house plunder, for I'd put it in the house { closer 
them—I°d take the chickens, for I hatched the eggs fo [ ju 
them under setting hens and give ’em to ’em just for tl Sunda 
raising. I give *°em two of our old spotted sow’s last litter courti 
I'd take them back, for they belonged to me. But | Daisy, 
could dig the taters—we’d give him that much to get n and I’ 


of him.” 

I just up and went down to the house where 
lived. I thought I'd see Daisy there working around t! 
house—moving her furniture or the chickens—or « 
weeds in the late garden corn. I went through the wo 
And when I got on that hi!l right above the gardet 
w’y, sure enough, I saw her in the garden just a-digging 


} 
11 


away. She’s a vood girl to work. [That's all sne knows 
work. I thought now would be the time to pop the ques 
tion to her. So I slips down through the bushes—down t 











the end of the garden—around past the willows by 
end of the creek. And I run right up to her—put! 
hands over her eves and I says: “Who is it?” And sh 





didn’t guess. And I savs: “Guess.”’ And she says: “G-G- 
Gibbie.” And I says: “Right you are, Sugar Babe.” And 
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And Daisy made a dive right in the tall bushes 
















just acted like a little girl that’s never been kissed. 


she - ° P 

God, I just erabbed her right in my arms and it was 
you, ju 5d : ¢ 

heaven to hold her in my arms and to love her on my 
Ce . ¢ 


own big farm—on my garden premises. I squeezed her 
hard enough to crack her tender little ribs. I was afraid 
of breaking one. “It’s the first time a girl’s been in my 
arms in five years, Honey,” I says to her. “God, I love 
you.” 

About that time, just like a thunderbolt out of the 
quict heavens, a whippoorwill says: “Whip-poor-willie. 
Whippoor-willie. Whippoorwillie. Quit. Quit. Quit.” 
lust right in broad daylight. And I let my loving holts 
vo on her and I says: “W’y that’s funny, a whippoorwill 
i-hollering this time o’ year, in the middle o’ the after- 
noon.” And she looked up at me with that pretty little 
think it’s 
funny, too.” And I went back to love her and it hollered 


mouth and a queer little smile and says: “I 


again. Every time I started to kiss her, w’y it started 
hollering—a funny thing. I remembered the place here 
was hanted. A woman lived here once, so the Story goes, 
little 
and her lazy man a good din- 


and she had a mean husband—so she fixed het 


children (three of them 
ner and went upstairs, tied a sheet around her neck 
and to the bedpost and jumped out the winder. She hung 
herself. Now a headless woman can be seen here at this 
house—and something that goes like all the dishes falling 
out’n the safe—something like a wolf on the roof has 
been seen with a big mouth and white teeth tearing ofl 
the shingles. I just thought it was that hant. I run down 
toward Daisy’s Pappie’s house at the lower end of the 
farm. We just left the hoe there in the garden. 

Summer leaves turned into brown—autumn kept com- 
ing on. Sweet-tater vines turned black. Corn was shocked. 
Cane was getting ripe to make in lassies. And don’t you 
know that man of hern didn’t leave. 

Effie says to Ma: “W’y he comes down at the end of 
the lane and sings so Daisy can hear him. Gets a little 
closer every night.” 

| just couldn’t believe it. I was going to sce Daisy on 
Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday nights. Them was my 
courting nights. A day between for sleep. When Id see 
Daisy, I could tell she had been crying a lot of times, 
and I'd say: ““W’y Honey, what’s you been crying about, 








lovey?” And she’d say: “It’s because I love you so.”” And 


I'd just grab her with loving holts and squeeze her fit 
to die. I'd love her and she'd just cry and I'd call her my 
Honey. And she'd cry that much the harder. It was just 
hard to tell about her. 

It was on Tuesday night, and I ups and goes down to 
her Pappie Locum Hunt’s place. I just couldn’t stay 
away. It wasn’t the right night, but I went anyway. The 
trees were so pretty on my farm and the corn in the 
hock. I do say I have a pretty farm to take a woman to. 
All I need, as I have just said, is the glass eye. When I 
passed the house, I saw Effie standing in the yard, 
barefooted and squirting terbacker—arms folding. She’s 
a-watching Daisy a-going down the road just as you'll 
watch a turkey hen to her nest. And I was watching her, 
too—only Effie didn’t see me, but I saw Effie, and Daisy 
didn’t see neither one of us. Daisy was going right toward 
that whippoorwill. Leaves falling now, and when the 
leaves fall in Kentucky, it is late for a whippoorwill. 
Daisy just kept going, and I just kept follering her. 
“Whippoorwillic, whip-poor-willic.” And Daisy made a 
dive right in the tall bushes. She threw her arms around 
“Oh, my poor Willic. 
I’ve not whipped 


that big brute’s neck, and she says: 
Oh, I have not whipped poor Willie 
poor Willie—all last night when you sung it on tother 
hill it run through my head like blazes of fire.” 

And he savs: “My ittle Oochie-Boochiec.” And she 
“My ittke Oochie-Boochie-Poochie.” I thought | 


could love. But the way they loved was a lesson for me 


Says: 


God, it was sickening. I just couldn’t stand it. I says: 
“Hell with a glass eye for any woman. Ill just do without 
Poor old Ma—poor old Ma—she’s all 
And I just left them there, loving in the bushes, 


the damned eve. 
right.” 
and Effie right below them, squirting terbacker juic« 
between cracks in her teeth—with a great big half-moon 
smile on her lips and her hands folded with that “coms 
and get me, Honey” look in her moonstruck face. God, 
I took through the bushes home. I says: “I'll sleep in my 
own bed. See the moonlight on my fields myself. [ll 
No skirt can make me 
do it. You can’t tell no more about a woman than you 


not gct that damned glass eve. 


can the wind or a mule. The wind blows no certain way 


the mule has no set time to kick.” 








HE grocery bill—I can never forget it. Like a tire- 
less ehost it haunts me, though boyhood is gone 


and those days are no more. We lived in a small town in 
northern Colorado. Our red brick house was my moth- 
er’s wedding gift from my father. Brick for brick he had 
built it himself, working evenings and on Sundays. 

It took a year to build that house, and on the first 
anniversary of their marriage my mother and father took 
possession. I was the first son and the only child not born 
in the red brick house. In the first year in the new house 
my brother was born. The following year another brother 
was born. And then another. And another. And another. 
My mother gave birth to sons with such rapidity that my 
bricklaying father was sent spinning into a daze from 
which he never entirely recovered. There were nine of us. 

Next door to the red brick house was Mr. Craik’s gro- 
cery store. Shortly after moving into the new house my 
father opened a credit business with Mr. Craik. In the 
first years he managed to keep the bills paid. But the 
children grew older and hungrier, more children arrived, 
and still more, and the grocery bill whizzed into crazy 
figures. Worse, every time we had a birth in our house, 
it seemed to bring my father bad luck. His worries and 
his brood moved up a notch, and his income moved 
down. He was sure that God had a powerful grudge 
against him for earlier excesses. Money! When I was 
twelve my father had so many bills that even I knew he 
had no intention or opportunity to pay them. 

But the grocery bill harassed him. Owing Mr. Craik 
a hundred dollars, he paid fifty. Owing two hundred, he 


Charge It 
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paid seventy-five. Owing three hundred, he somehow 
managed to pay a hundred. And so it was with all hi 


debts. There was no mystery about them. There were n 
hidden motives in their non-payment. No budget coul 


solve them. No planned economy could alter them. |i 


was very simple—his family ate more than he earned. H 


knew his only escape lay in a streak of good luck. Hi 
tireless presumption that such good luck was coming fore. 
stalled his desertion and kept him from blowing out his 


brains. He constantly threatened both, but did neither 


Mr. Craik complained unceasingly. He never quit 
trusted my father. If our family had not lived next doo 


to his store, where he could keep an eye on us, and if] 


had not felt that ultimately he would receive at least mos 


of the money owed him, he would not have allowe 
further credit. He sympathized with my mother an 
pitied her with that quasi-sympathy and cold pity sma 


businessmen show the poor as a class, and with that 
frigid apathy toward individual members of it. Now that 
the bill was so high, he abused my mother and even 1 


sulted her. He knew that she herself was honest to th 


point of childish innocence, but that did not seem rel- 
vant when she came to his store to make additional »- 


creases on the account. He was a man who dealt 1 
merchandise and not feelings. Money was owed him. H 
was allowing her additional credit. His demands {0 


money were in vain. Under the circumstances, his att 


tude was the best he could possibly mustet 
It took courage to go in and face him day after da 
She had to coax herself to a pit h of inspired audacity 
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My father didn’t pay much attention to her mortifica- 
' ‘at the hands of Mr. Craik. Beyond expressing her 
ain confronting the grocer she did not tell 
too 


tions 
dismay at ag ; ; : 
nv father of Mr. Craik’s cruelty in detail. It was 
my 1é é 


humiliating. And so my father was not fully aware of it. 
He suspected it, but that was the sort of suspicion one 
hated verifying. He naturally expected some trouble in 
obtaining additional credit. As his wife, her obligation 
was to face the music with him. To his way of thinking, 
t wasn’t his fault that there were so many children. He 
looked upon that part of it as a deliberate conspiracy be- 
sween her and God. He was merely a man who worked 
for a living. He loved his children of course—but after 
ail! And so she had to do her part, which he thought was 
awiully easy, since it had nothing to do with the sweat 
and toil of his trade. 

All afternoon and until an hour before dinner, my 
mother would wait for the valiant and desperate inspira- 
tion so necessary for a trip to the store. She sat with hands 
in her apron po¢ kets—waiting. But her courage slept from 


overuse and would not rise. 


This winter afternoon was typical. I remember: it 
was late. From the window she could see me across the 
street with a gang of neighborhood kids. We were hav- 
ing a snowball fight. She opened the door. 

“Arturo!” 

I saw her standing at the edge of the 
porch. She called me because I was the old- 
est. It was almost darkness. Deep shadows 
crept fast across the milky snow. The street- 






lamps burned ¢ oldly, a cold glow ina colder T | ; 
haze. An automobile passed, its tire chains ; 
clanging dismally. 

“Arturo!” 

I knew what she wanted. In disgust I 
snapped my fingers. I just knew she wanted 
me to go to the store. Her voice had that 
peculiar, desperate tremor that came with 
grocery-store time. I tried to get out of it 
by pretending I hadn’t heard, but she kept 
calling until I was ready to scream and the 
rest of the kids stopped throwing snowballs. 

I tossed one more snowball, watched it 
splatter, and then trudged through the snow 
and across the icy pavement. Now I could 
see her plainly. Her jaws quivered from the 
twilight cold. She stood with folded arms. 
tapping her toes to keep them warm. 

“Whaddya want?” I said. 

“It’s cold,” she said. “Come inside and 
I'll tell you.” 

“What is it, Ma? I’m in a hurry.” 

“I want you to go to the store.” 

“The store? No. I’m not going. I know 
why you want me to go—because you're 
afraid on account of the bill. Well, I ain’t 
going,” 
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“Please go,” she said. “You’re big enough to under- 
stand. You know how Mr. Craik is.” 

I did know. I hated him. He was always asking me if 
my father was drunk or sober, and what the hell did my 
father do with his money, and how do you Wops live 
without a cent, and how does it happen your old man 
never stays home at night? I knew Mr. Craik, and hated 
him. 

“Why can’t August go?” I said. “Heck sakes, I do all 
the work around here.” 

“But August is too young. He wouldn’t know what to 
buy.” 

“Well,” I said, “I’m not going.” 

I turned and tramped back to the boys. The snowball 
fight resumed. She called. I didn’t answer. She called 
again. I shouted that her voice might be drowned out. 
Now it was darkness, and Mr. Craik’s windows bloomed 
in the night. My mother stood looking at the store door. 


The grocer was whacking a bone with a cleaver on the 
chopping-block when she entered. As the door squealed 
he looked up and saw her—a small, insignificant figure 
in an old black coat with a high fur collar, most of the 
fur having been shed so that white hide-spots appeared 
in the dark mass. One of her stockings, always the left, 
hung loosely and wrinkled at the ankle. 
You knew a safety-pin supported a garter 
of worn elastic. The faded gloss from her 
rayon hose made them a yellowish tan, ac- 


—— 
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gr centuating the small bones and white skin 
under them and making her old shoes seem 
even more damp and ancient. She walked 
like a woman in a cathedral, fearfully on 
tiptoe, to that familiar place from which 
she invariably made her purchases, where 
the counter met the wall. She smiled, as 
thouch at herself for being what she was: 
a mother, a prolific mother, and not a so- 





ciety lady. 

In earlier years she used to greet him 
with a “hoddydo.” But now she felt that 
perhaps he wouldn't like such familiarity, 
and she stood quietly in her corner, waiting 
until he was ready to wait on her. 

Seeing who it was, he paid no attention, 
and she tried to be an interested and smiling 
spectator while he swung his cleaver. He 
was of middle-height, partly bald, wearing 
celluloid glasses—a man of forty-five. A 
thick pencil rested behind one ear and a 
cigarette behind the other. His white apron 
hung to his shoe tops, a blue string wound 
many times around his waist. He was hack- 
ing a bone inside a red and juicy rump. 
“Nv!” she said. “It looks good, doesn’t 
tw?” 
He flipped the steak up and over, swish- 
ed a square of paper from the roll, spread 








it over the scales, and tossed the steak upon it. His quick, 
solt fingers wrapped it expertly. She estimated that it was 
close to ninety cents, and she wondered who had pur- 
chased it. 

Mr. Craik heaved the rest of the rump upon his shoul- 
der and disappeared inside the ice-box, closing the door 
behind him. She wondered why butchers always closed 
ice-box doors behind them; and she guessed that, assum- 
ing you locked yourself in and couldn’t get out, you 
wouldn’t starve to death at least—you could always eat 
the wieners. It seemed he stayed a long time in the ice- 
box. Then he emerged, clearing his throat, clicked the ice- 
box door shut, padlocked it for the night, and disap- 
peared into the back room. 

She supposed he was going to the washroom to wash 
his hands, and that made her wonder if she was out of 
Gold Dust Cleanser; and then, all at once, she realized 
she was out of everything. 

He appeared with a broom and began to sweep the 
sawdust around the chopping-block. She lifted her eyes 
to the clock. Ten minutes to six. Poor Mr. Craik! He 
looked so tired. He was like all men, probably starved for 
a hot meal, and she thought how nice to be the wife of a 
grocer; but even if she were a grocer’s wife she wouldn’t 
allow anything but home-made bread on her table. That 
made her think again of how much money you could 
make if you had a little store downtown and sold good 
home-made bread, the big loaves like the ones she her- 
self baked. She was sure she could handle such a business, 
and she couldn’t help thinking how mad her husband 
would be if she went out and earned her living like so 
many of these women were doing nowadays. She could 
see herself in that little bakery store, with cakes and 
cookies and loaves of bread in the window, herself behind 
the counter in a white apron, society ladies from Univer- 
sity Hill coming in and saying, “Oh, Mrs. Bandini! You 
bake such wonderful things!”” And of course she would 
have a delivery route, too, and Frederick and August 
and Arturo would be the delivery boys, and later their 
brothers would follow; she wondered how much she 
would pay them as a start; and since Arturo was the 
oldest and needed most coaxing she would pay him six 
dollars a week, and August three, and little Frederick 
one. They would put their money in a savings-bank and 
after that first store was a success she would. . . 

Mr. Craik finished his sweeping and paused to light 
a Cigarette. 

She said, “Cold weather we’re having, isn’t it?” 

3ut he coughed, and she supposed he hadn’t heard, 
for he disappeared into the back room and returned with 
a dust-pan and a paper box. Bending down, he swept the 
sawdust into the pan and threw it into the box. 
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She stood quietly in her corner, i 


“IT don’t like cold weather at all,” she said 

He coughed again, and before she knew it he was 
carrying the box back to the rear. She heard the splash 
of running water. He returned, drying his hands on his 
apron, that nice white apron. She smiled sympathetically, 
but he wasn’t looking in her direction. At the cash- 
register, very loudly he rang up NO SALE. She changed 
her position, moving her weight from one foot to th 
other. The big clock ticked away. Now it was exactl) 
six o'clock. 

Mr. Craik scooped the coins from the cash-box and 
laid them on the counter. He tore a slip of paper from 
the roll and reached for his pencil. Then he k aned over 
and counted the day’s receipts. She coughed. Was it pos- 
sible he didn’t know she was in the store? He wet the 
pencil on the end of his pink tongue and began to add 
ficures. Patting her hair, she raised her eyebrows and 
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ig who it was, he paid no attention 





strolled to the front window to look at the fruits and 
vegetables. 

“Strawberries!” she said. ““And in winter too! Are they 
California strawberries, Mr. Craik?” 

He swept the coins into a bank sack and went to the 
safe, where he squatted and fingered the combination 
lock. The big clock ticked like the beat of a small ham- 
mer. It was ten minutes after six when he closed the safe. 

She was no longer facing him. Her feet had tired, and 
with hands clasped in her lap she sat on a box and stared 
at the frosted front windows. Mr. Craik took off his apron 
and threw it over the chopping-block. He threw his ciga- 
rette on the floor. stepped on it, and went after his coat in 
the back room. As he straightened his collar, he spoke to 
her for the first time. 

“Come on, Mrs. Bandini. Make up your mind. I can't 
hang around here all night long.” 





At the sound of his voice she lost her balance and 
nearly fell off the box. She smiled to conceal her embar- 
rassment, but her face was very red and her eves lowered. 
Her hands fluttered at her throat like disturbed leaves. 

“Oh!” she said. “And here I was, waiting for you! 
I’m awfully sorry. I never thought. 

“What'll it be, Mrs. Bandini—shoulder steak?” 

She stood at the counter, her lips pursed. 

“How much is shoulder steak today?” 

“Same price. Same price.” 

“That's nice. I'll take fifty cents’ worth.” 

He tossed his head grimly. 
\ he said. “Here I 
went and put all that meat in the ice-box.” 

“Oh. I'm awfully sorry. Let it go then.” 

“No,” he said. “I'll get it this time. But after this, com¢ 
early. I got to get home some time tonight.” 


“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 


He brought out a cut of shoulder and stood sharpen- 
ing his knife. 

“Say,” he said. “What’s Svevo doing these days?” 

In twelve years my father and Mr. Craik rarely spoke 
to one another, but the grocer always referred to him 
by his first name. My mother always felt that Mr. Craik 
was afraid of my father. It was a belief that secretly made 
her very proud. Now they talked of my father, and she 
told again the monotonous tale of a bricklayer’s misfor- 
tunes in the winter-time. She was anxious to get away: 
it was so painful to give Mr. Craik the same report day 
after day, year after year. 

“Oh, yes!” 


forgot! I want some fruit, too—a dozen apples.” 


she said, gathering her packages. “I almost 

It was a bombshell. 

Mr. Craik swore under his breath as he whipped a 
sack open and dropped apples into it. He disliked my 
mother charging fruit; he could not see any reason in 
poor people’s indulging in such a luxury. Meat and flour 
—ves. But why should they eat fruit when they owed him 
so much money. 

“Good God!” he said. “This charging business has got 
to stop, Mrs. Bandini. I tell you it can’t go on like this.” 

“Tl tell him,” she said hurriedly. “Tl tell him, Mr. 
Craik.” 

Ach. 


charity.” 


\ lot of good that does. ’'m not running a 

She gathered her packages and fled for the door. 

“T'll tell him, Mr. Craik. I'll tell him. Good night, Mr. 
Craik. Good night, sir!” 

Such a relief to step into the street! How tired she was! 
Every cell in her body ached. But she smiled as she 
breathed the cold night air, and she hugged her packages 
lovingly, as though they were life itself. Once more, and 
for another day, the problem of food was solved. 











Scribner’s American Painters Series 


No. 2—“LOWER MANHATTAN,” BY MILLARD SHEETS 


F it appears unusual for ScrIBNER’s to present the 

work and “career” of a man who is still under thirty, 
let us point out that Millard Sheets had a book written 
about him in 1935. Although relatively young in years, 
Millard Sheets has already shown an amazing versatility 
of accomplishment in the arts: in oils, water colors, mu- 
rals, home interiors, furniture and architectural design, 
and the teaching of art. 

Born in Pomona, California, in 1907, Mr. Sheets was 
graduated from the local high school in 1925 and spent 
the next four years studying and teaching at the Chou- 
inard School of Design in Los Angeles. After finishing 
art school, he held his first one-man show in Los Angeles, 
and on the opening day was informed that he had won 
the $1750 prize in a national competition at the White 
Museum of San Antonio, Texas. 

At the age of twenty-four he was put in charge of 
the fine arts exhibit at the annual Los Angeles county 
fair, but with an energy and vision that soon outran the 
requisites of his job, he convinced the directors that prize 
money should be given for paintings and that a per- 
manent collection should be founded. Since 1931 Mr. 
Sheets has taught at Scripps College, and has lectured at 
various universities and art centers. 

It is perhaps significant to observe that Sheets came 
upon the stage at a time when the younger men of Amer- 
ica had become particularly aware of the fact that there 
was something worth while painting in their own country, 
that the American scene was attractive and interesting. 
The example of his success turned a host of other young 


The Varie ty Store, 
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California painters this way, to form a new “schog)* 
Probably no other American painter since Winslow 


Homer has covered as much territory as Millard Sheets, 
for it is almost literally true that he has painted his way 


through “Lower Manhattan” harbor, through the desert 
of the Southwest and Mexico, the oil fields of Texas, and 
the exotic countryside of Hawaii. The breadth of his ap 
tistic interests prevents him from falling into any trick of 
style by which the work of many successful painters js 
easily recognized. Each new problem is approached 
freshly and treated in an individual manner. In the two 
pictures here reproduced it is possible to appreciate the 
great variety of his style. 

For a man of his age Mr. Sheets is well represented 
in the art museums and private collections in America, 
He has won many prizes and has been invited to exhibit 
his works all over the country. Although such a list of 
impressive accomplishments might, by ordinary stand- 
ards, be considered ample reward for the average 
painter’s life work, with Mr. Sheets it can be truthfully 
said that this is ‘ 

‘‘Lower Manhattan” is the second of a series of twelve 
reproductions in color of the work of ranking American 
artists to be reproduced in Scripner’s. These prints, 
which can be easily detached from the magazine and 


‘only the beginning.” 


framed, are printed by a Viennese process new to this 
country. It is expected that this series, edited and super 
vised by Doctor Bernard Myers, will be carried to the 
point where it can be issued in portfolio form as a sig- 
nificant document on American art. 


Pictures, ¢ ourtesy 
The Hatfie ld Galleries, 
New York City 
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Oh, England! Full of Sin 


ROBERT 


HE English are a 

strange people who 
murder their grandmoth- 
ers (named Lady Pame- 
la in hermetically sealed 
roms. They pursue a 
cozv communal existence 
in one-roomed houses ( all- 
The Library. They 


have no calendar; every- 


ed 


thing happens on a single 
date—a fortnight come 
Michaelmas. They live in 
a constant fog, surround- 
ed by blighters, toffs, and 
ay 


outlanders who s 
“Waal” and “I reckon.” 
They play a bit of golf so 
that corpses can be found 
on the thirteenth 


they 


ereen 
Occasionally vary 
this and go hunting on the 
downs or the moors—two 
benighted localities where 


life is short and generally 


J 


» CASEY 


or by no marriage at all. 
She is gray-haired and si- 
inscrutable, or 


lent and 


young and wistful and 
frightened by the memory 
of other murders that she 
done when she was 
in the service of the Duk« 
of Wuffenbaugh—th 
night the candles about 
Whosit’s coffin 
the hall. 


was years 


Saw 


Lady set 


fire to great 
That 


ago a fortnight 


Michaelmas. 


twenty 


come 








Marriage exists as a le- 
gal institution in England 
the old family lawvel 
that all 


relatives assemble, 


mentions when 
the 
after the 


for the reading of the will 


current murder, 


But in the tired eves of the 


GOL cae” 
rrr 


The Sceptered Isle. as Discovered by a 


detectives, who warn 


everybody that anything 


sinful. they sav mav be used in 
One is told that in other C/ * a -, ‘ : evidence against them 
| dor thronic Reader of English Detective age , 
times the English were . oS such conventions count 
: * . j ti SSses* . . y oe > ; j Hh . is] Ss 
led into three classes: and Myster y Sto 1S for little. Che visitors at 
upp. * middle, and lower. ? - English country houses 
But re. ders of English de- are uniformly folks who 
tective s.wies know all that has been done away with. can't or won't tell where they were last night between the 
Through the leveling influence of crime, everybody in third rubber of bridge and the time the shot was fired 
England is now like everybody else, with mystery in his say five a.m. For that matter, they are very shy about 


soul, a past on his conscience, and rubber heels on his 
leet—rubber heels that leave a peculiar imprint in peculiar 
mud especially designed to receive peculiar heelprints in 
Devonshire or Sussex o1 Shropshire. 

Lady Pamela is never what she seems. Even when she 
plays her favorite réle as a corpse, there is something sus- 
picious about her until the climax of all that is good in 
English life is reached Chapter XXXI (copyright, Hod- 
der & Stoughton). The butler is a missing heir or jewel 
thief, or perhaps only a wandering minstrel from Aus- 
tralia who cherishes a secret sorrow. The second maid is 
the child of Sir Roger Branksome by a former marriage 


title of this article 


The Church Porch, 


mut most of sloth!” 


he , 
Th was suggested by a line from 


} » Ta +. 7 
v George Herbert: “O England. full of sinne, | 


talking of themselves at all. Most of the young women 
have been at Brighton out of season, and the young men 
who don’t care who knows when thev were at Brighton 
or with whom are against cross-examination on principl 
They are afraid that somebody might find out about that 
business in The City when Tancred’s Ltd. failed and old 
Sir Oswald shot himself without respect for the familiar 
tradition of the locked room. 

It is perhaps fortunate for this interesting common- 
wealth that the population is about evenly divided be- 
tween murderers, victims, and detectives—this gives every- 
body an even break. One might think that so definite a 
Island to a strict 


routine through which the average citizen would wander 


classific ation would reduce life on the 








benighted, from birth to the coroner’s inquest, without 
variety of occ upation or hope for advancement. But that 
is not true, because nobody can tell by looking at these 
three classes of English gentlefolk just which one is 
which. Life can never be staid or humdrum in a com- 
munity where a detective may turn out to be a murderer 
or a corpse, or, Stranger still, a detective. Each time the 
chauffeur loses his way in the rain (the windscreen wip- 
ers working like fury against the thickening veil of beaded 
gray); each time the pale-faced man in evening dress 
with a patch over his right eye admits one to the silent 
company of men and women clustered about the dying 
fire in the library; each time these things happen there 
is a new thrill. They are always happening, of course, but 
their charm is unending. 

The reason novelty springs eternal in such common- 
which every Englishman has experi- 
is that 


plac e occurrences 
enced thousands of times, exclusive of reprints 
the scene and characters remain the same, but the lines 
and motivation are always different. One never knows, 
as he stands by the fireplace and checks up on the oddly 
assorted company into which circumstance has thrust 
him, whether he is scheduled to be the long-lost heir or, 
much to his own surprise, an inspector from Scotland 
Yard, or merely another victim for the old four-poster 
bed—the old four-poster bed in the north wing which has 
claimed so many wet visitors since old Malcolm got his 
throat cut there in the early hunting season of 1894. One 
doesn’t ask, of course. If one is truly English, one doesn’t 
forget himself even to notice that the host with the patch 
on his eye has a Spanish poinard sticking out of his back 
some four and a half inches. 

Trained on the playing fields of Eton, one doesn’t so 
much as lift an eyebrow when the tall, icy blonde at the 
end of the divan adjusts her pearls and discloses three 
bullet holes 
wouldn’t be cricket to observe that the ormolu clock has 
just struck thirteen or that somewhere beyond the shad- 
owy bend in the black oak staircase a mad woman is 
screaming. In England, one doesn’t call the cops until 
there is real need for them. One just doesn’t, that’s all. 

When one comes in out of the wet and claims the hos- 
pitality of a host with a knife sticking out of his back, 


Lee-Enfield service rifle, caliber .3o0). It 


one knows what to expect and how to act. That is part of 
one’s heritage as an Englishman. One explains that he 
can go no farther because the windscreen wiper isn’t 
working properly and that he is sorry to cause inconveni- 
ence. Then he offers cigarettes to such of the assemblage 
as happen to be alive and thoughtfully watches the steam 
rising from his sodden boots. It is permitted him under 
the rules of etiquette to observe out of the corner of his 
eye some of the people who glare at him balefully through 
the dizzy reflections of the fire—the hard-faced young 
man in the aviator’s costume, the suave graybeard beside 
one knows him instantly for a retired 
the beautiful in- 


the icy blonde 
colonel recently arrived from India 
génue who tries to smile as she tears her lace handker- 
chief to shreds with pale, nervous hands, the apoplecti« 


draper from Manchester, the Malay vant with ; 


mark of the kris across his villainous jaw ; 
} ne Notes thy 


all and files them away in his retentive memor 


° ° . 2 aWar 
that he will see them all again—in the dock. Then 
carries on. 

These jolly evenings in England, almost as much 


national institution as cricket, have, it is true, been ey 


cized. Since the War no conventions of conduct. an 


ment, or social relationship have survived in quit 
original form. Some of the younger generation prefe 
have their murders done in night clubs o1 amon 
sprightly Chinese of White« hapel. But on who km 
the stability of English thought, the inflexibility of F; 
lish ideals, the deep-rooted love of England 
that time has proved worthwhile, must realize that | 
finding of mysterious houses on rainy nights will ne 
lose its popularity. 

One may feel that he has met all of the patch- 
host’s friends before, as indeed he has, on othe r bad nig 
when the windscreen wipe! failed to work and the sr 
plugs got wet. But he is always cheered by the th ' 
that he never can tell in advance what the current | 
Perhaps Old Patch- 


Doctor Zingara Pachi, as he is sometimes called 


pose of the conclave may be. 


be plotting the overthrow of Downing Street or the spr 
of anthrax through shaving brushes; perhaps he 
called the clan to write confessions of murder, arson. 


misdemeanor on the backs of £50,000 notes; perhaps | 


is merely breeding monsters in his basement. The uncer- 
tainty of it all is what gives English country life its zes 


When one is tempted to be bored on discovering 
same old faces in the same old library, he is permitt 


to cast a second glance about the company and trv t 


settle in his own mind which one will turn out to be Su- 


perintendent Muggs of Scotland Yard. One stares n 


ily into the fireplace and remembers that Superintender 


Muggs is one of the Big Five, perhaps all of the Big Fi 
] 


Normally he can be found raising prize fowl] somewher 


around Wembley or pottering about among his roses 


Ealing Broadway. On any one of his numerous vacatio! 


he can be found salmon fishing in some locality where | 


murders occur most unexpectedly and in the greates 


rt 


numbers. On such a night as this, however, he is certal! 


to be the five fellows whose spark plugs got wet just ahe 


of yours. 


Unless you die before you wake, you'll find out 


about it in the morning. You'll look through your wind 


on a dew-pearled countryside where the greenery 


nr 


down through the lace of the yew trees toward the sunn 
opalescence of the distant sea. And you'll observe 5 
perintendent Muggs gratefully accepting his prison 
from the hands of Horace, the second groom, who Was 
wise enough to know who was guilty before the murael 


was committed. 
Of course, in the meantime, the criminal may 


confessed. Confession is a habit of English murderers 
habit that makes them sui generis and wins for them U 

. ° rhtf 
love of countries where lawbreakers are less thoughtu 
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There can be no perfect crime in England so long as 
English killers remain true to the traditions of their craft 
and tell all any time the detectives find themselves all 
muddled up with footprints, fingerprints, suicide notes, 
and drippings from umbrellas. 

It must not be supposed that all of the big detectives 
in England are Superintendent Muggs of the Big Five. 
Scotland Yard, for the most part, is composed of bright 
young men trained to listen to explanations of how the 
crime was committed. They are skilled in advancing the- 
ories. Since the days of the late Sherlock Holmes they 
have been able to distinguish the difference between heat 
and cold and the quick and the dead. With the years, 
they have cultivated an abiding calm that makes their 
decisions on such subjects important. But they never re- 
linquish their English citizenship or their English preroga- 
tive of committing an occasional murder themselves or 
letting themselves be found cold and stiff in the customary 
low ked room. 

Your real detective is quite likely to be a doctor—an 
ancient specialist in tonsillectomy—who is interested in 
finding out why some people kill other people. Or he may 
be a barrister, or a playwright, or Sir Henry himself, o1 
perhaps the vicar. One great English detective was, in 
fact, a retired French detective, so vou see how difficult 
it is to judge, how useless to guess. In a country where 
your physician may turn out to be a secret agent for the 
Polynesian Poi League and your chemist may one day 
stand revealed as the King of Sweden, such things cease 
to matter. 

In point of fact it is no great task to be a detective in 
England. For, to be explicit, no true British murderer ever 
ended his work with the provision of a cadaver. Always 
he leaves those litthe marks of his individuality which 
make the crime worth eight shillings between hard covers. 
If he is an amateur, he may leave only a set of finger- 
prints—his own and quite a lot of those of his friends 
and relatives. If he is skillful but in a hurry, he may leave 
only meager exhibits of Devonshire mud and stubs of rare 
old Gold Flvke cigarettes. 

In well-contrived murders, he leaves his hat, ladder 
marks under the window, buttons on the 
floor of railroad-ticket 
stubs, samples of his hair, army discharge 


the sealed 


room, 


papers, fingernail clippings, footprints, 
handprints, Bertillon measurements, and 
letters from his mother. In the United 


States, criminals don’t do that, and the per- 
centage of escapes is correspondingly high- 
er. In England, it is customary to ask som 
innocent bystander to assume sponsorship 
for the exhibits, but when he fails to co- 
operate, the guilty man or woman is duly 
notified, and there’s an end to it. 
Apparently there are no law courts in 
England, because the murderers all commit 


suicide in picturesque fashion as soon as the 
evidence is completed. This simplification 





The patch-eyed host 


a 
a? 


of the legal procedure alone saved Great Britain Cour 
less pounds during the recent depression, although jy b 
the effect of putting numerous magistrates and barriste: 
out of work. 

English railway-station employees are the grey 


SiCd 


memory experts in the world. They are given close eq 
petition for this distinction by the taxicab drivers, jp 
much as either of them can remember the age, weigh 
complexion, dress, and distinguishing marks of sabe 
who checked his aunt’s body on the up goods train fp 
Kings Cross a fortnight come Michaelmas However. 1} 
birthday-honors list favors the engine drivers, guards, a 
station attendants who can remember not only the shipp 
of the clinical material, but the punch marks in his tick 
from Twiddergglellyn (pronounced Chumley), Wal 
This gift has been invaluable to the police who, after} 
terviewing them, have only to consult the roster of p 
ple with missing aunts in Twiddergelellyn and thys - 
rive at a rough idea of what is going on 

Off duty, the taxi drivers live in places called pul 
which are opposite other places called the mews. The 
pubs have historic significance, particularly in Londo 
There they were once the haunt of five Hindus freshl 
arrived in search of the idol’s eye. In those colorful da 
people were sometimes killed in pubs and tossed into th 
river, later to be identified by laundry marks and restor 
to families who had friends or business acquaintances it 
Baker Street. Now, aside from their 


places for taxi-driving experts in mnemonics, they sen 


function as resting 


no useful purpose, save as an occasional rendezvous for 
the Big Ben Listeners’ Club, whose members always heat 
Big Ben strike just as the innocent suspect comes out 
the fog with blood on his shoes. 

London life, of necessity, differs in setting if not ir 
tempo from that of the country. The city itself is a gra 
and mysterious place whose streets have not been mapped 
since Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Its dank lanes, aroun 
the corner from the pub and mews, have never bee 
plumbed, its thick fogs are filled with lost pe destrians, lor- 
ries, trams, hansom cabs, and screams. 

Living in London has been amazingly simplified sin 
the concentration of populace which begat 
some time before the War. In 
dering about, painting cabalistic signs of 
doors, they had a lot of trouble. There wer 
so many people who lived in houses, an 
consequently so many doors. London must 
have had quite an area in those days. Th 
patient Hindus who came looking for moor 
hundreds of miles over 
a glimpse 0! 


stones trotted for 
rough cobbles without getting 
it, and presumably had to b relieved by 
fresh batches of Hindus working in relays 
Even at the turn of 


man’s lot was not a happy one because § 


many fanalies occupied individual houses 


or flats, or bed sitting rooms—a habit duc 
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reserve, Whit h is cul- 
fivated on the play- 
fields of Eton. 

however, 
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ing 

Now, 
things are different. 
If a murder is com- 
yiitted on the em- 
bankment or in the 
hermetically sealed 
room, or in the pan- 
try or vestry ol the 
Dean of St. Paul's, 





After have 
met the 
black, 
night 
the 
circumstances, how- 


you 
woman in 
night after 
always under 
most decorous 


unconventional 


cvel 

they may seem to 
the lift operator 
you perform these 
rites almost auto- 
matically. But you 
never tire of the situ- 
ation. You never 


Seotland Yard has 
n easy task. The think of turning the 
whol population is hounds loose on the 
immediately ques- authors who have 
tioned—alter first been chasing this girl 
being warned that The tall, icy blonde adjusts her pearls and discloses three bullet holes through the stormy 
anvthing the popu- night for the last 
three decades. After 


lace SayS May be 

sed in evidence against it. And this is simple because 
everybody lives in the Adelphi apartments in Maida 
Vale. Of course, there are a few exceptions. All doctors 
live in Harley Street. All barristers live in Lincoln’s Inn. 

ll Italians live in Soho. 

\side from the several million citizens whose names 
are over the doorbells, several unidentified but interest- 
ing people inhabit the Adelphi. There is the old man 
who plays the Moonlight Sonata on the violin every 
morning at two o'clock. His name has not yet been learn- 
ed because nobody wishes to intrude on his privacy. It 
seems more than likely that he is a murderer and a very 
vood one. He couldn't very well be the corpse. 

Then there is the black 
through the windows of the bed sitting room at midnight 
when the gale is howling outside and the fire is crackling 


woman in who comes in 


cozily in the grate. You are sitting in front of the fire 


with a good book and a mug of mulled sack—you a 
handsome bachelor who cannot imagine why somebody 
took three shots at you with arrows dipped in henbane 
tonight as you were leaving vour office in the Admiralty. 
You feel a draft on the back of your neck and you turn 
around just in time to see this voluptuous blonde (cloaked 
in black velvet with a collar of astrakhan) float into the 
room from behind the curtains. Sometimes she is clutch- 
ing a gun, sometimes her heart. There is a wild look in 
her eyes. She is biting het lips. She is trembling—ex- 
hausted—desperate. And there is a little something about 
her that reminds you of wind in the heather. (‘That is a 
little more difficult to explain than the lady’s presence 
in your apartment, but wind in the heather is what she 
So, even if she hasn’t a gun, you arise 
with a full supply of that reserve which vou acquired on 
“Stupid of me 


reminds you of. 


the playing fields of Eton. and vou sav: 
not to have heard you ring. Please sit down and let me 
chase Jasper ‘or Ali or Ganeshi Lal) for another cup of 


sack. 


-. + Or perhaps you would prefer a noggin of gin?” 


all, one must do something with one’s evenings. You take 
the whole business as a matter of course, and the young 
woman dries herself on her own specially embroidered 
guest towel and lolls about kittenlike in your great big 
overstuffed pyjamas. She comes, in time, to trust you 
as who wouldn't? 

Tomorrow morning you will find out that she is some- 
body—Little Lotus Flower from the East India Docks, 
or Queen Marie, or the Lady That’s Known as Lou. But 
whatever happens, you know that she isn’t going to be a 
murderess—at any rate she never has been up to now, 
She has taken the better part. She is the lovely voice that 
one will he ar forever in the sighing ol the wind, the be au- 
tiful face that one will see eternally in the fire. She is the 
reason Adelphi tenants learned to sleep with their win- 
dows open—especially windows leading to fire escapes. 

Considering the tremendous number of crimes occur- 
ring in London, the longevity of its citizens is remarkable. 
It is impossible from this distance (say 3000 miles ) to con- 
duct an adequate research into the causes, but a study of 
reports may give us a clue. People have to stay alive be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions of the graveyards and 
the overproduc tion ol cadavers. Suc h corpses as do find 
their way into graves are always dug up in a day or two. 
The London been sunk five 
times over through the exhumation processes of the de- 
tective-story writers. Other products of violent crime are 
not buried at all, but are checked at Waterloo or Victoria 
making for congestion at these 


Underground could have 


stations until called for 
points that is truly deplorable. 

It is difficult to die in England, no matter who breaks 
into vour apartment with pistols, deadly vases, poisoned 
darts, Mills bombs, or copies of The London Times. In 
fact, the published records contain no mention of a death 
Wilkie Collins, 
Apparently 


from natural causes since the demise of 
and there seems to be some doubt about him 


if you don’t get murdered, vou live forever 








Our Hypnotized World 


V. F. CALVERTON 


Scrence offers the modern spellbinder 


new methods for controlling the masses 


HE average American thinks of hypnotism as a form 

of black magic, confined to clandestine chambers, 
where some long-haired Svengali or turbaned Hindu 
whirls his circumambient eyes and twines his snakelike 
fingers about the head of some helpless youth, rendering 
him subservient to his will. Even highly intelligent people, 
who are more sophisticated about the matter, view hyp- 
notism merely as a clinical technique valuable in control- 
ling the behavior of dysgenic personalities. 

Few people understand that hypnotism today is far 
more important as a social force than as an individual 
one. Contemporary society, with its radios, newspapers, 
films, schools, and churches, all attuned to the minute to 
what is happening in their respective realms, is more sub- 
ject to hypnotic compulsion than any society which has 
ever existed in the past. 

Hypnotism is the force which has made possible the 
reshaping and remaking of the modern world. Without 
the use of hypnotism, for example, fascism would have 
been impossible, as well as most of the developments in 
the modern nationalistic state. Nationalism, ir its postwar 
forms, has become what it is, and what it could never 
have been otherwise, because of the hypnotic controls 
effected by the various instruments of mass hypnosis 
which have been developed by contemporary science. 
Hypnotism has made it possible to harness the modern 
nationalist state into a solid, unified entity that was never 
attainable before. By means of the accelerated contacts of 
minds rendered possible by the radio, the cinema, the tele- 
phone, the telegraph, and the amplifier, people today, 
within their nationalist orbits, can be made, to an increas- 
ing degree, to think as one. In the past, it was religion with 
its hypnotic appeal which was used to accomplish that 
end; today the radio, the newspaper, and the cinema can 
achieve the same hypnotic effects with much more suc- 
cess. In a word, hypnotism, through the invention of mod- 
ern scientific devices, has been put to work in new fields, 
where it has become a social force of magnitudinous di- 
mensions. 

Hypnotism is described in scientific verbiage as a mani- 
festation of the power of suggestion. Beyond that there 
is little that science has said or, at the present time, can 
say on the subject. How suggestion works or what makes 





it work, still remains a mystery. What is known, however 
is that it works, and it is with its workings that this artic 
is cone erned. 

It is apropos to illustrate just what hypnotism, or sug- 
gestion, is in practice. An individual is hypnotized by a 
physician and, while in a hypnotic state, is told that hi 
is going to be given an orange that is sweet and which h 
will relish to the last bite. Instead of giving him an orange, 
however, the physician places a tight-skinned lemon 
his hands and bids him eat it. What happens is that when 
the individual bites into it, he smacks his lips, and e- 
presses all those reactions of pleasure which are the con- 
comitants of sweet-tasting stimuli. He devours the whol 
lemon, manifesting increasing enjoyment with each bit 
A minute later, the physician gives the individual ; 
round, succulent orange, telling the latter, however, that 
it is a lemon. At the first bite, he makes that inevitabl 


wry grimace which everyone does at the taste of a lemon 


His mouth continues to screw itself up into a more ané 


more pinched form until he has finally devoured the 
orange, after which he shakes his head as one does alte! 
imbibing a bitter medicine. 

But more than changing the behavior and reaction 
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taste buds and salivary glands, it is possible by hypnosis 
to control pain reactions, and in recent months this has 
been demonstrated in most conspicuous fashion in the 
United States by the several childbirths which have been 
conducted under posthypnotic suggestion. Only in the 
United States, where the American Medical Association 
is, so far as can be discovered, opposed to the practice, 
would childbirths undertaken in such a manner create 
such a sensation. In Germany, at the Heidelberg Clinic, 
lor example, thousands of such childbirths have been 
conducted in the last ten years. In Soviet Russia within 
the last five years thousands of similar births have oc- 
curred. In many other European countries, where hyp- 
nosis does not suffer from the stigma which hangs over 
itin the United States, childbirth by hypnotic procedure 
has been for some time a familiar procedure. 

In the case of the childbirths the physician, in order to 
achieve his effec ts, employs the same device used in the 
case of the orange and lemon experiment. He suggests to 
the prospective mother that she will have no pain at the 
ume of the birth. Because of her trust and faith in him, 
which really means that she is susceptible to his sugges- 
fion, she experiences no pain, or at least relatively little. 





Whereas women under ordinary circumstances suffer ex- 
cruciatingly during the birth ordeal, women who undergo 
such posthypnotic suggestion very often suffer little if 
any pain at all. Of ninety cases of birth delivery under- 
taken by hypnotic technique within the six months from 
November, 1935, to April, 1936, Doctor Vassily Zdravos- 
mislov of the First Moscow University reports that “fifty- 
five per cent were entirely without pain, thirty-three per 
cent were partly successful, and eleven pel cent showed 
very little result.” 

Reduced to the lowest common denominator, what 
such experiments reveal is that there is something about 
the human being, or about the human mind, which is im- 
mediately receptive to influences from the outside, espe- 
cially to those of a concentrated and incremental variety. 
If there is anything about the human mind which can be 
described as an absolute characteristic, it is its universal 
susceptibility to suggestion. Under the impact of sugges- 
tive influences, something happens to the organism which 
renders it susceptible to alterations in reaction of a pro- 
found character. The ordinary patterns of response can 
be modified, retarded, stopped. 

Cures, especially the so-called miraculous ones, are an- 
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other illustration of hypnotism in individual form. In all 
these cases, what we are confronted with is not suggestion 
but autosuggestion: that is, suggestion which is induced 
by the individual himself as a result of the influence of an 
outside force powerful enough to awaken the inner po- 
tencies of his personality. 

A simple experiment, familiar to all those acquainted 
with such phenomena, will illustrate just how cures of 
that type are achieved. A physician takes an individual, 
reduces him to a state of hypnoidal slumber, and suggests 
to him that he is paralyzed on his right side, and can 
neither walk nor move any part of that section of his 
body. The physician thereupon releases the individual 
from his hypnotic state, and tells him to get up and walk. 
But he is helpless. He cannot move the hypnotized side 
of his body at all. He is, to all intents and purposes, para- 
lyzed. 

He is allowed to remain in that state for several min- 
utes—in some cases the experiment has been so conducted 
that he remains in that condition for hours—and then the 
physician sits him down again, hypnotizes him once 
more, and tells him that he can move the right side of his 
body now, that when he gets up he will be able to walk 


- 


ATENDA 





about as ably and agilely as a normal person. At 
point, the physician commands him to get up and walk 
which he does with the characteristic nimbleness of 
healthy human being. Now what this experiment illus 
trates is that the man in the case was semiparalyzed | 
suggestion given him while in a hypnotic state by ! 
physician, and that the moment the suggestion was re- 
moved his paralysis disappeared. 

In the case of cures what occurs is remarkably similai 
to the experiment described. The individual is a victim 
suggestion, not from a hypnotist or a physician, but / 
himself. He hypnotizes himself, without kn owing it, int 
believing he is paralyzed. Organically, he is no more pats 
lyzed than any normal person; functionally, howe\ 
owing to autosuggestion, he is as paralyze d as an authen- 
tic paralytic victim. Such cases are so abundant in n 
cal history that they no longer excite comment. 

Now the question which immediately arises 1s: wh 
do people develop such functional paralyses induced | 
nothing more than a psychological kink or crotchet 
personality? In most cases the answer is obvious. The it- 
dividual, for another, cannot fact 


one reason or 


reality which confronts him, or is mentally so dissatis! 
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with himself that he cannot endure the realization of 
failure which his life represents. 

Examinations of the miraculous cures effected at 
various shrines, or by various cultists, are almost invaria- 
bly of cases of individuals whose bodies are functionally 
but not organically—which means psychologically but not 
physically—crippled or paralyzed. Any sudden shock, if 
its impact is sufficient, might release the psychological 
brake controlling the physical behavior of the individual, 
and make it possible for him to resume his normal pos- 
ture. Shrines and cultists of divers stripes, by virtue of the 
melodramatic challenge they represent, function very 
olten as such releases. Just as certain psychologically 
paralyzed men have been known to get up and run when 
the house they are in catches on fire, so such cripples, 
laced by the overawing presence of something weird and 
strange, which, like a fire. 


their frames, fling away their crutches and braces and 


awakens latent energies within 


become normal people again. 

However, our greatest concern is with the relationship 
between hypnotism and society, which is a problem in 
social hypnosis rather than individual hypnosis. When 
all is said, hypnotism is more impertant as a social than 


as an individual fact. It is as a social force that it exercises 
its greatest influence, achieves its most lasting effects. 

The main difference between social and individual 
hypnosis is that in the case of the former the individuals 
are unaware of the presence of the hypnotic factor, 
whereas in the latter they are ineluctably conscious of it 
Advertising, for example, is an excellent illustration of 
social hypnosis in action. As various experiments have 
shown, people do not buy a special brand of cigarettes 
because of their special taste, but because of certain mind- 
sets which they have built up about them. Those mind- 
sets are created mainly through advertising, which is ef- 
fective to the degree that it is arresting and re pe titive. 

All propaganda works by the same principle. The best 
illustration, and one which has the most disastrous cffects, 
is war, wherein the rulers of a country succeed in whip- 
ping up the emotions of a people to a point where the in- 
dividuals, challenged by the same slogans, the same 
phrases, the same appeals, think as one. The hypnoti 
factor involved is central and national; it is a form of 
mass hypnosis, induced by a combination of all the forms 
of mass suggestion—newspapers, churches, schools, radio 

It was because of the absence of such forms of mass 
suggestion, up to several centuries ago, that wars were 
never fought by any large percentage of the population 
Soldiers, in the main, were mercenaries or adventurers 
Even as late as the American Revolution, which was a 
war involving a continent, we find only a small part of 
the population engaged in it. As Doctor Morison has 
shown, among a population of 2,500,000 people at the 
time, it is doubtful if more than 800,000 were concerned 
with it at all. 

The whole psychology of nationalism, which is the 
most dominant force in modern civilization, could never 
have developed into the mad juggernaut of impulse which 
it is, if it were not for the evolution of such forms of mass 
suggestion as the press, the public school, the telegraph, 
the tel phone, and the radio. 

It is only when we analyze religion, however, that we 
get to the real root of the problem. Religion antedates the 
press, the public school, the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the radio. It represents the most ancient and the most 
persuasive form of social hypnosis. The whole appeal of 
religion is dependeni upon the exploitation of hypnotic 
technique. The atmosphere of the temple, the church, 
the synagogue, the mosque, with their dim, awe-inspiring 
interiors, their strange icons, their swinging censers, could 
not provide a more ideal setting for the hypnotic ap- 
proach. The ritual, too, with its simple emotive appeal, 
combined with its incremental repetitions, pronounced 
amid music and song, gives to that setting the persuasion 
and power of magical things. 

Because of that background, religion has experienced 
less difficulty in compelling and inspiring the allegiance 
of men than any other social force. No absurdity has been 
too absurd for people to believe under such hypnotic 
auspices. Hierophants were the first to discover that short 
cut to the personality which hypnotism affords. Through- 
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out the ages, from ancient times to modern, they have 


bound their followers to them by means of the hypnotic 
compulsion. 


What all this leads us to is a realization that people 
are seldom convinced by truth but almost always by 


suggestion. The mind is far more a suggestible than a 
logical organ. The full truth of that fact can be seen in 
politics as well as in religion. 

The explanation of the success of Hitler and Mussolini 
and dozens of other figures in history can be accounted 
for only on that basis. To begin with, such dictators adopt 
the assumption, described above, that the mind of the 
masses is fundamentaily open to only one thing—sugges- 
tion! Like ecclesiastics, they utilize, in secular instead of 
religious forms, the same melodramatic hypnoidal tech 
nique in their struggle to dominate the populace. Instead 
of using churches for their medium, they employ open 
spaces, vast squares, wide circumferential amphithe- 
aters, wherein they succeed in holding their audiences 
spellbound by virtue of the identical technique which 
has been employed by religion through the ages. ‘They 
make their appeals, not to the minds, but to the emotions 
of their audiences, and like a hypnotist waving a wand 
over the head of a subject, they manage, by reiterative 
phrases which grow more compulsive with every repeti- 
tion, to enslave the minds of the populace. 

The repetitive emphasis upon the same ideas, encrusted 
in the same phrases, the same slogans, the same senti- 
ments, theatricalized by parades, demonstrations, and all 
the pageantry of national display, has always been enough 
to convert and conscript the masses. The rise of fascism in 
Europe illustrates how effective such hypnotic technique 
is in action. In 1921, before Mussolini seized power in 
Italy, the Italian working class, socialist in its psychology, 
had succeeded in occupying and controlling approxi- 
mately 37 per cent of the factories in the country. In 1922 
Mussolini marched on Rome, drove the workers out of the 
factories, suppressed all socialist propaganda, and by co- 
ordinating and harnessing all the agencies of hypnotic 
control—the newspapers, the schools, the churches, the 
radio—succeeded in making over the Italian populace in 
his own image. Socialist propaganda was forgotten, and 
fascist propaganda took its place. Within a few years the 
majority of the workers who had been socialist became 
fascist. Something of the same thing happened in Ger- 
many. Before Hitler took power the majority of the 
working class was overwhelmingly socialist or communist; 
after Hitler became dictator, the working class became 
ae quiesc ently if not belligerently fascist. 

The irony of both situations, which is the final proof 
of the hypnotic fact, is that in both countries, as objective 
observers and students have shown, the wages of the 
working class as well as the peasantry have decreased in- 
stead of increased under the fascist hegemony. All of 
which means that the Italian and German masses are 
willing to support governments whose policies are opposed 
to their best economic interests because the governments, 
by their bread and circus hullabaloo, have hypnotized 


the masses into believing in the leader instead of in ther 


selves. There is, of course, nothing new in such tex hnig 
By concentrating upon a god instead of upon a | a 
religion has thrived for centuries by the same technig 


Such swift shifts in mass psychology are possible o, 
in totalitarian, fascist countries, where control over ‘ 
agencies of social suggestion is absolute. In democrat 
countries such as the United States, England, oy Fran 
such absolute control does not exist—any more thar 
did in Italy and Germany betore the rise of the fasci 
to power. In democratic countries the populace js ie 


fronted with discordant challenges from the various < 


gestive instruments of society. ‘The newspapers represe 


divided attitudes; the schools house teachers of diy 


opinions, and groups of different philosophies am 
schools of their own; the churches maintain past - 


different convictions upon social issues; and even 


radio, dominated though it is by high finance. proffer 


opportunity to conflicting groups to voice their prograt 
and platforms. In the face of such divisions and discoy 
ances of opinion and sentiment, it is well-nigh impossit 
to hypnotize the populac ¢ into any consolidated supp 
of a single person or policy. . 
It is only when democratic countries are confront 
with an issue of national disaster, such as war, that sy 
consolidation of interests, attitudes, and convictions | 
sults. Then the same thing happens that has happened 


fascist countries today; the newspapers all take the san 


stand, the schools all defend the same issues, the chured 
all support the same program, the radios all proclaim t 
same ideas and doctrines. Under such conditions, as 


the United States during the World War, the whole cor 


munity is subjected to the same technique of social hy 


nosis as is practiced in fascist countries today 


If it were possible for those groups opposed to war! 


stand by their convictions, such a catastrophe might n 
follow. At the outbreak of hostilities in the United Stat 
in 1917 such elements constituted a considerable pat 

the populace. War. however. be« AUSE it involves lif al 
death, and galvanizes the life-preservative instinct, in 
vidually as well as nationally, tends to destroy such 

position by its very threat. What happens, and wh 


makes the situation so hopeless, is that when a govern 


ment decides on war, it has only to appeal, in nation 
form, to the self-preservative instinct of the peopl 


order to win their support. With all the agencies ol hy] 


notic control at its disposal, from the radio to the sch 


house, the government has little difficulty in “selling” wi 


to the masses. 


It is that fact which makes the activities of peace % 
cieties seem so futile. If the human mind were not so sub- 


ject to suggestion, peace organizations would not, as th 
did with but one lone exception in the last war, surrend 


their convictions without a struggle. The very fact 0 


they do is but an added testimony to the power of mas 


hypnosis when exercised on a national scale 
The only value that peace organizations can serv 
in propagandizing so effectively 
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1! To Those Who Wait 
ble Ml O 1¢ C 
OVer th 
ee ELICK MOLL 
Fran 
than 
-_ From darkness, from the darkness, coming. . . . From 
ie despair without meaning and death that was without 
foie burial. From too much pity and too much dread. From 
dw hunger that was not alone our hunger, and brotherhood 
yoke that was a two-edged sword between us, against our rest, 
e against all hope of rest. . . . 
en i In land that will be again our land. In days that will 
roffer again be light for secing—not for too much seeing; jor 
am knowing—not for too much knowledge. In darkness that 
ee will be rest and ending—not for hiding, oh my brother. 
onal In days that will be sun and warmth again.... . 
rove From the darkné ss, brother, Jrom the darkness coming. 
But not forgetting, not forgetting. 
ont 
2 I< got my job back, Jeff Miller said to himself for the 
ed i hundredth time. All morning he had been saying it, 
st over and over, as if trying in that way to give form to the 
a emotion that struggled for release within him. I’ve got 
th my job back. It was a great, exultant shout bottled up 
inside him, yet he couldn’t quite get hold of it, to let it 
iat wing free. . . . It held apart, strangely muffled behind 
“* the fuzzy accumulations of the past four years—thoughts, 
remembrances that kept shuffling across his mind as if he 
: still belonged to them, as if notice had not yet gone out, 
. echoing, along the thousand tiny trails, that it was over, 
wi that this morning had put an emphatic period on all that 
‘ time of trial and emptiness. All he could really get hold of, 
all he could really feel about the business, was that it was 
adi March, and having his job back in March meant oyster 
va stew again in the Grand Central Oyster Bar. 
h Lord, it was funny, he thought. It must be that the 
a human mind—at least his human mind—was not designed 
: for the proper comprehension of either disaster ot 
miracles. He remembered vividly that day in °33, just 
after the bank moratorium, when the ax had finally 
fallen at Gormely and Co. Like everybody else he'd been 
: expecting it for weeks—months. He’d lain awake nights, 
thinking about it, cold with fear that went beyond just 
; the idea of losing his job and what that entailed for 
; himself and Martha. It was something in the air, that 
seemed to bespeak not merely the loss of a job but of all 
jobs, all sanity, hope, everything that mattered in the 
world... . \nd when the day had come at last, and Mr. 
Gormely had assembled the staff to tell them the news, 
listening to the man shaping the unnecessary footnote 
to the disaster plainly written on his face, all that Jeff 
had been able to think about—of all the things that had 
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kept him awake during the long nights waiting—was that 
now he wouldn't have to have the radiator in his car 
fixed, after all. 

Nuts, that’s what it was. Like going balmy without 
the relief of being able to jump and bang around and 
make the appropriate howling noises. And now he had 
his job back—and it was the same thing. Mr. Gormely 
had said, that day back in °33, “If ever a bond means 
something you can push across a counter again in this 
country, if ever Gormely and Co. gets back in the run- 
ning, there'll be a place for every one of you boys who 
still wants it.” He’d meant it, too. He’d been as good as 
his word. And now, of all the things Jeff had imagined, 
during the intervening years, he might feel and think 
and want to do if ever the miracle did happen—the only 
thing he could think of, that kept swinging back into his 
mind again and again like a slightly mad refrain, was 
eating oyster stew at the Grand Central Bar until he was 
blue in the face! 

Benner and Harris and the rest of the old-timers who'd 
come back seemed to be having something of the same 
trouble too. All they could talk about all morning was 
going over to Maressi’s for lunch, to celebrate. Jeff had 
half made up his mind to go along with them; it would 
be fun eating with the gang at Maressi’s again—if it was 
still open. He could hardly believe it would be, after all 
these years. But then he was always finding, with surprise, 
that lots of things had been going on just as if nothing 
When 
lunch-time came, however, he decided suddenly that he 
would rather be alone. He wanted to be with the fellows, 
talk to them, find out how they’d made out during the 
four years, but he felt a little strained with them, for 


had happened, the way they had back in ’33. 


some reason—maybe because he was afraid they might 
ask him what he’d been doing all this time. The idea 
that they might even suspect that he’d been on relief for 
over a year turned him cold. Besides, he wanted to call 
Martha and tell her the news, and he wanted to eat 
oyster stew, and he wanted to get some things straight- 
ened out in his mind and try and get hold of this wonder- 
ful thing that had happened to him, that had been 
eluding him all morning behind the clutter and muddled- 
ness of the past four years. 

He made a pretext of errands to do and went out by 
himself, and in the lobby of the building, downstairs, 
he caught up with it at last. Leaving the elevator, he 
was drawn into a little current of people hurrying toward 
the entrance, and something about the quality of that 
movement—less a press of bodies pushing him forward 
than some compulsion of mass movement that seemed 
to magnetize his own steps—reached down into a remem- 
brance that had lain buried under the worry and dread 
and emptiness of these last years. 

He stood at the entrance for a moment, controlling 
his impulse to run, to sing out, to grab some one and 
whirl him around and shout, “Hey, brother, what do 
you know, I’ve got .my job back.” . . . Then suddenly, 
looking out at the noonday crowds along Fifth Avenue, 
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gray-black formations moving like sluggish shag 
against the glare of stone and pavement, the mood | 
sided, and a gust of panic went through him, j; . 
strange how ominous they could look, moving alono y 
way, en masse — those myriad harmless, destruct 
worlds, just like himself... . 

As he turned down Fifth Avenue, he was congj 
of the bills in his pocket. What a prince Mr. Gorp 
was. No gestures, no largesse, just “good to see you agair 
Jeff . . . seems like old times again, with you and nti 
and Harris. 
casually: “Here, you'll probably need a few things,” 


And then, digging into his pock 


And that was a capitalist—an enemy of the work 


classes—to listen to those guys in Union Square tell it, 

Jeff shook his head. Yes, there were some things jt y 
going to take a while to get straightened out in his mip 
But meanwhile, he remembered 
of eagerness that again didn’t quite belong to him now 


meanwhile, he was going after that oyster stew in th 


Grand Central Bar. That, at 
least, was something it wouldn’t 
take very long to get straight- 
ened out—no longer than it 
would take to get that first clump 
of hot, soft, rubbery, tasteless 





deliciousness into his mouth. 

He stopped at the corner of 
Forty-sixth Street to wait for 
the light, and absorbed in his 
thoughts, he was a little startled 





by the sound of a low, intimate 
voice muttering something, close 
beside him. He looked up and 











saw, with a curious dart of rec- 
ognition, a man of about forty- 
five standing on the curb along- 
side; he was wearing a_ blue 
camel’s-hair coat, obviously of 
an expensive variety but quite 
frazzled now about the collar 


and cuffs: his head was hatless 





and covered with snarled gravy- 
ing hair, and his face was ex- 
pressionless. 

There was something strange- 
ly familiar about the man’s as- 
pect, and as he stared at him, 
trving to fathom that little pang 
of recognition, it seemed to Jeff, 
suddenly, unrealistically, and yet 
with a curious panicky convic- 
tion, that he had seen this man 
before, many times before, on 
many corners, just like this, wait- 
ing for lights—the untidy, gray- 
ing head, the expressionless face, 
the toneless, muttering voice. ... 

It was a curious, sick sensation 
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from his mind. 


fraved blue coat whom |} 
here on the Avenue. The light changed, and as he 
W 


started to Cross the street, he saw the man’s lips begin 


vou a 
“But dear, 


ag 


We 
and plenty worse. And it wasn’t Ais depression any more. 


nd it p issed, like a beam of darkness drawing aside 
He saw that this was just a man in a 


1e'd probably seen before, some- 


, move, heard him murmur in that low, gently chiding 


as if he were remonstrating quietly with some one: 
you don’t seem to understand, we can’t man- 
ve it any more, we just can’t manage—- 

Jeff hurried by, with his heart in his mouth, remem- 
¢ oddly a phrase that he’d often heard used in the 


berin 
old davs, had used himself, “Hey, will you cut it out? 
You'll have me talking to myself in a minute. .. .” 


He shook his head, as if defiantly. Well, what of it. 


[his was just another poor lug who'd cracked up and 


1s talking to himself. So what? He’d seen plenty such, 


rd. if only he could ect hold o: that idea once and 


for all and hang onto it. Sure, it was a bad dream while 


it lasted—lines of guys with arms 

0 and legs and faces, just like him, 

1 standing in rain and cold... 
b and Martha’s face when he first 
A talked about going on relief, and 
i her face when the first relief 
uv money came in... and waking 








in the morning with sweat on 
his face as if he’d been running 
all night instead of sleeping . 





and lots of things. . . . Yes, it was 








a plenty bad dream. But it was 





over now. It was over. He was 





going back to where he left off 
in °33 and start catching up with 
all the things he’d been missing 





out on all these years—baseball 





games and shows and new 
clothes and no debts and good 
rye whiskey and apple pie @ /a 
mode.....: And the first thing he 
would catch up on would be 





about a gallon and a half of 
oyster stew, right now. 

He crossed over at Forty-third 
Street and walked toward Van- 
derbilt Avenue, springily, trying 
to recapture in the quality of 
his movement the physical ela- 
tion, the surge of almost animal 
joy that had risen in him so won- 
derfully a while back in the 
lobby. But as he approached the 
Grand Central his steps began 
to lag, and he knew finally that 
it was no use. It was spoiled. 





He didn’t really want oyster 
stew any more. His stomach was 





still queasy with that sickish 





amalgam of pity and panic. He wouldn't be able to eat 
for hours now. 

Angry at himself, and a little resentful of the world 
in general, he turned back on Vanderbilt Avenue. All 
this time, years now, he'd been telling himself that, if 
ever he got a job again, the first thing he’d do would 
be to go down to the Grand Central Ovster Bar and cat 
oyster stew until he was ready to bust. And now a guy 
in a frayed blue coat talking to himself had robbed him 
of that just as if he’d reached over and snatched it out 
from under his nose. He’d always been a sucker for that 
kind of stuff. But—well, it wasn’t so much that the guy 
was down at the heels and talking to himself—there were 
plenty of worse things he'd seen during the past few 
years, that kept coming back to haunt him, wake him 
up at night with the fear and shame sticking in his throat. 
But somehow, all at once, the poor lug had seemed to 
epitomize everything that had happened to people and 
to the world in the last few years. Sure, lots of people 
went around talking to themselves. He could remember 
his own Grandma Pearson sitting in a rocker, mumbling 
to herself. But this wasn’t an old guy—or somebody who 
was nervous or preoccupied and had just forgotten him- 
self for a minute. This was a young man, maybe forty- 
five—just a few vears older than himself—and he was 
going around talking to himself because—well, becaus« 
he was through, washed up, the depression had finished 
him. What did it matter to him that people were saving 
the depression was practically over? It wasn’t over for 
him. It would never be over: the armistice wouldn't 
mean a damn thing to him, one way or the other. Some- 
thing inside him had folded up. 

It had been a time of trouble and loss for everybody 
money and jobs and homes, and then self-respect and 
courage, and worst of all your grip on things, the ability 
to recognize any more what really counted, to feel badly 
about the things that should make you feel badly and 
happy about the things you were sure once would mak: 
you feel happy. . . . But, at least, to keep enough of your- 
self, that last shred, the ability to walk around with your 
fright and insecurity and loss hidden, deep inside your- 
self, behind your own inviolable wall of privacy. And 
to lose that! To walk around naked in the world, the 
whole story of what had happened to you exposed to 
public view. Talking to yourself out loud, that way: 
“But dear, you don’t seem to understand, we can’t man- 
age it any more, we just can’t 

Jeff Miller shivered a little. Yes, whatever had hap- 
pened, that much at least had been spared him, that shred 
of privacy. No one had ever looked at him pityingly, 
gone off shaking his head, thinking, “Poor Jeff. ‘The 
depression’s got him.” Yes, that, and standing in the 
lines—the men standing in the lines, rummaging in the 
garbage pails, stooping for cigarette butts—that much 
to be thankful for. 

He hunched his shoulders and remembered suddenly 
that he hadn’t vet called Martha. He'd been planning 
to do it after eating, with his throat still hot and steamy 
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with the good peppery taste, from one of those booths 
upstairs in the Grand Central, where the operator got 
the number for you and you could sit with your legs 
crossed—or nearly—and say, “Well, Martha, I’ve got a 
little news for you. I've got my job back.” 

At the corner of Forty-sixth and Madison, he stopped, 
thinking he might still call her from the drugstore. “J’ve 
been wanting to call you all morning, Martha, but I 
was too busy. Imagine, Martha, too busy... .’’ He vetoed 
the idea abruptly, crossed over and kept up Madison 
toward Fiftieth Street. 

Lord, it was funny. Up there at Gormely’s this morn- 

ing, the same thing had happened to him. He’d been 
in the midst of his talk with Mr. Gormely, trying to find 
the right words to tell him how glad he was and grateful 
and everything, what he was going to do, all the ideas 
he'd had... . - And all at once, in the middle of every- 
thing, there’d flashed into his mind, for no reason at all, 
out of nowhere, the remembrance of that guy in the 
doorway on Lafayette Street that freezing day two years 
ago—or was it three?—the blue face and lumps in his 
jaws that showed how hard his teeth were clenched and 
the hands stiff in that awful gesture, like prayer. 
Out of nowhere it had come down between him and Mr. 
Gormely and what he was trying to say, and it seemed 
to muddle everything all at once, take all the kick out 
of it, and the sense and the reality—so that he could only 
stand there, not saying anything at all, not knowing what 
to say or think any more. 

Yes, it was that, he realized—not the fact that he’d 
really been too busy, that had kept him all morning from 
calling Martha. He'd been afraid. Afraid. How often, 
during the past four years, in imagination, he’d heard 
himself saying, “Martha, I’ve got my job back.” And 
now it was true, and he was afraid. How often he’d 
heard himself saying it to her, feeling it open up between 
them like a great shining heaven, blotting out the years, 
the name on the relief rolls, the shame, the dread, all of 
it, having her think, all at once, as he said it, of coming 
back from Dotty’s, to their own place again, picking up 
the old furniture maybe, or some new stuff, paying up 
old bills, having people in to dinner again, maybe cock- 
tails... . 

And now he was afraid, afraid that she would hear 
it in his voice—the man in the blue coat and the man 
with the blue face in the doorway, and all the rest of it— 
and she would know, too, that somehow it was too late, 
that it didn’t matter any more that the depression was 
over, that somewhere, some place they'd got to in the 
past four years, the depression would never, never be 
over. 

Jeff Miller gave himself a shake as he turned into the 
Rockefeller Plaza. Lord, what a way to be going on, 
at a time like this. It was stupid, it was asinine. 
“Come on, you lug, snap out of it,” he said angrily to 
himself. ““What the hell’s the matter with you anyway?” 

He got into the elevator. “Forty-eight,” he said, after 
a momentary tiny struggle within. He realized, with a 
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rueful, sore smile at himself, that he'd said it my h loug 
than necessary. Funny, he thought, some day Hr 
would be saying it quite naturally, preoc upiedly, in {, 
—maybe not even saying it at all, because the opera 
would know him by then. would know he belonged ,, 
the forty-eighth floor. 

The doors slid closed, the car began its ascent. 
soundless, tearing gale of emptiness. There was onh 
other passenger. Jeff observed him from the tail of j 
eye, a young chap, hatless, needing a hair-cut, went 
the collar of his topcoat turned up around his neck. r 
was carrying a bag in one hand while in the other he } 
a dead cigarette from which he'd pinched the lighted e 
A\bstracted 
Jeff watched him fiddling with the butt, rolling it bety, 
his fingers, the charred end flaking off infinitesimally ; 
. . Yes, he thought, lecturing himself wj 


a moment before, as he’d entered the car, 


the floor. 
semi-comic sev erity, there’d been enouch « 
He'd call Martha, right away, from the extension 
Phillips’ office, no one would be 


1 this nonsens 


using it now—poor Phillips, he 
remembered with a little jolt 
what Harris had told him this 
morning. He hadn't known 
about him committing—— 

The indicator began to flash. 
28...29... Jeff watched the 
chap with the bag move toward 
the door. .. . Yes, that’s what he 
would do. Right away. From the 











one of the offices. 
Martha’s voice 


phone in... 
He could hear 
on the other end of the wire, 
instantly anxious, as if she 
couldn’t imagine any more that 
he might be calling to tell her 
something she’d be glad to hear. 
“Jeff, what’s the matter, is any- 


yw 





thing——. 

ee . “Thirty-six, 
said the fellow with the bag 
Jeff saw him bring his other 
hand, the one holding the piec: 





of cigarette, toward his pocket 
evidently intending to drop the 
butt there, but somehow the ges- 
ture miscarried; the butt skidded 
off the flap of the pocket and 
fell to the floor. Involuntarily. 
the chap made a grab to retrieve 
it, then straightened up as the 
doors split open. He stepped off 





eet 








ry 










and was abruptly foreshortened, 
swallowed. The car began to 
rocket up again, motionlessly. 
“No, nothing’s the 
Martha,” he would say. 
something has happened. 
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Id allow himself that little luxury of suspense, 


He wou ; . . 
jeff thought, his eyes on the cigarette, which was rolling 
e s ‘ of . ‘ 
iazily toward the side of the car. Just a moment of sus- 
az . 


sense. He was entitled to that. Then, “J’ve got my job 
ense. , 


pack, Martha,” he would say. 

The tightness in his chest began to relax again, and 
he felt a little warmth of hope, anticipation, go through 
him. Sure, it was going to take a little while to get these 
dizzy ideas out of his system. After all, four years was 
a long time. He mustn't forget that. He couldn't expect 
to wash it all out in a day—a morning. It would take a 
little time. In a week, two, it would all be gone from 
his mind—like a bad dream. As, he remembered with a 
quizzical smile, the women said about having a baby. 

8...39.--40... “Jeff.” she would cry, “it isn’t 
true. You're ” His eyes were starey, with a little fixed 
smile of anticipation, as he watched the butt roll into 
4 corner, teeter a moment uncertainly, then lic still. 


“Yes, honey, it’s true... .” Barely a quarter of it had 





been smoked, he noted absently, 





no more than half a dozen puffs 


j Avan itd maybe. ... “Yes, it’s true, hone) 











| AMAA TA ... you can come home now.” 
Yr, @ 13....44... Jeff moved to 
a the side of the car. He wondered 

| | what Dotty would say. She'd 
* been so swell about everything. 
(\\ There weren't many sisters-in- 





































law who would take the kind of 
/ attitude she had all along. 46... 
| Jeff bent down. Just as soon as 











he was able to, he was going to 
show his appreciation to Dotty, 


in some tangible—— 






He felt the car heaving mo- 


| / 
| | tionlessly to a stop under him 





and with a start, as if waking 
from a dream, he looked down 








at his hand, then in sudden pani 


‘ jerked his head around to look 
| at the operator. The other was 
regarding him curiously, with a 
kind of smile on his face. Jeff 
felt suddenly as if the bottom of 
his stomach had fallen out. 
“Forty-eight,” the operator 
said. Jeff raised himself slowly, 
feeling his face so clammy where 








a moment before it had been 

































hot and prickly. He moved to- 





ward the door. in an agony of 
humiliation, his fist clenched so 
tightly over the butt that he 



























SS ' 


=) could feel it turning to mush in 
his grasp. ... How could he con- 
vey to the man that he didn’t do 
this sort of thing, that he didn’t 
need it—that he had a job. 





He 








The humor of the situation struck him suddenly, and 
he saw himself, off to one side, doubled up with uncon- 
trollable laughter. But when he himself tried to follow 
suit, the laughter stuck in his throat, turned him curiously 
ill, as if he’d failed in an obligation toward his own 


sanity. The doors opened. Desperately he pushed his 
mind across the abyss of emptiness that gaped_ befor¢ 
it, toward the realization that this was the forty-eighth 
floor, Azs floor, Ais office, where he worked, where he had 
his job ba .. 

For the moment it was dead in his mind, without 
meaning, without association. For the moment, as he 
stood at the door of the elevator, the same sickish, sinking 
sensation assailed him as he had got a while back on 
the Avenuc; the unrealistic conviction again flashed in 
his mind that he was through, washed up, that this was 
some Germelshausen of the spirit into which he had 
stepped, across time, where having a job meant nothing 
any more, because it was a land of dead men, ghosts in 
frayed blue coats mumbling to themselves, of the forever 
lost and hungry and hopeless. That somewhere he had got 
to in the last four years, where he had learned so many 
things, to do without oyster stew, without joy, without 
pride, to accept charity from the government, to wea 
second-hand clothes, and even to pic k up cigarette butts 
—from that place there was no returning. 

He could feel the operator’s gaze still on him, with 
curiosity—with amusement no doubt. He looked up now 
to face him, almost defiantly. But looking at the man, 
he was startled by the quality ol expression on his lace 
He wasn’t amused. He wasn’t, at all. He was. . . . Curi- 
ously, the image of the man in the blue coat moved, 
almost like a refrain, across Jeff's mind. And with a 
sudden, strange impulse he held out his hand, palm up 

“Funny, isn’t it, the things you do?” He looked at 
the bit of mashed paper and tobacco crumbs, laughing 
a little, strangely. ““And I just got my job back. Today 
Just today—after four years.” 

“Guess you must be feeling pretty good, eh?” 

“Pretty good.” Jeff echoed. ‘Yes, pretty good.” He 
kept looking at his open hand, laughing a little, softly 
It wasn’t ignominy, it wasn’t shame and defeat. It wasn't 
that at all. 

The operator held the door with his foot. ““Who with 
The new firm? Gormely a 

Jeff nodded No, it wasn’t that at all. It was 
He looked up now into the other’s face, again with that 
strange new sense of recognition to which all this tims 
he had been so curiously blind. This place, where the 
last four years had brought him—it wasn’t a dead land: 
it was a place where he could never again be quite alone, 
never walk alone, or work alone 

He made a fist, punched lightly on the operator's shoul- 
der. “Be seeing vou,” he said. 

In the hall outside the office of Gormely and Co. he 
stood for a moment staring at the fresh lettering on the 
frosted glass. “I’ve got mv job back,” he said, wonder- 


ingly. It was still not jov. It was beyond joy 
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Zur and Navajo 
WALTER HERDEG 


ALTER HerpEG, a young German-speaking pho- 
tographer of Zurich who wants to settle in Amer- 
ica, came over last year on a visitor’s permit. He traveled 
all about the country, but was particularly interested in 
the Southwest. Like the Kaiser in his talk with Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Herdeg wanted to know about the In- 
dians. He took the “Chief” out of Chicago, got off at 
Gallup, New Mexico, and with his camera fell upon 
two tribes who fought one another for centuries. 
The battle of those centuries was between city and 
country people. On the one hand there were the Zuni, a 
tribe of the Pueblos, whom the Spanish discovered in 


1539. They were living in masonry houses in their seven 
cities, of which Zuni alone remains. To their north were 
the Navajo, brothers of the Apaches, who lived in earth- 
covered houses and spent a great deal of time raiding 
the Zuni towns. The coming of the Spanish merely pro- 
vided the Navajo with another foe to pillage. Through 
several centuries they swooped down upon Zuni and 
colonist alike, driving off their stock and thereby building 
up great herds of horses, cattle, goats, and sheep. 

The photograph above is of a Zui who was seen with 
his tribesmen here at Zuni. The Navajo photographs were 
taken by Mr. Herdeg at Fort Wingate, a few miles away. 
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Reverend Henry Johnson, distant relative of ours. He got 
the divine call one day when he was working in the field, 
and he used to practice preaching on his team before he 
ever studied for the ministry. He could preach a mighty 


convincing sermon. I can still hear Poky Williams saying 
(Poky used to go to church with us), “That sermon'll 
keep a lot of folks from doing what they were going to 
do on Monday—for a little while, anyway.” 

— LyMAN CLARK 
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I course.” said a spe ake who had 


been introduced over the radio 
“nobody be- 


hell.” 


observ eda neigh- 


OSD l. 


, minister of the 
lieves any longer in a literal 
“If that’s the case,” 
bor who had dropped in for a call, 


“T sup- 


and 
was listening to th broadcast, 
pose we'll have to take his word for it. 
When a preacher says there 
I reckon there 


\]l of which is worth some considera- 


ain’t no hell, 


aint none.” 


tion and comment. Before it goes en- 
tirely. before it becomes no more than 
forgotten tradition, it might be well 


to pay it a tribute, to regard hell as 





all who dese rved 





at least once ea¢ h Sunday 


having served a most useful purpose in 
Its day. 
William 
former customs some 
that in the 


Allen White, about 


time 


writing 
ago, suggested 
eighties hell was cooling off 


and various citizens 


were beginning to 
venture along the edges of the crust 
If that was true of the eighties, hell 
must be entirely frozen over now, and 


the unthinking citizen skates over its en- 
tire surface evil 


Hell may have 


territory where 


without any fear of 
or serious consequences. 
been cooling off in the 
Mr. White 


the small town wher 
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ition and erupted as fre - 
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were three churches the Methodist 
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But they were in perfect accord about 
hell. There might be 
Methodists and another for the United 
Brethren, but one hell w as enough for 
1 eternal punishment. 
As children we heard hell preached 


heaven to w hic h 


one heaven for 


and through- 


aA 
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Each of the 
three churches devoted a month to evan- 


out the entire winter season. 


gelistic SCrvices, locally known as 


tracted 


pro- 


meetings or revivals. Benches 


for mourners were to be found in both 
the Methodist United 


Churches, and it was the prac tice, a 


Brethren 
t the 


and 
to invite peni- 
tents to go forward and kneel at the 
The 


converted took time. 


conclusion of the sermon, 


mourner’s bench. process of being 


and de pende d toa 
considerable extent upon the mental and 
emotional condition of the person who 
There is no feel- 
ing of levity in recalling those scenes, be- 


awaited the expel lence. 


cause they were extremely real, 
in their final 
‘atest importan¢ w 


pertect- 


ly sincere and, summing 
to the in- 
Those 
as they expressed i 


lives and contributed 


up, of the gre 


dividuals and the community. 


who got religion, 


lived better ma- 


Eprror’s Nore: Once upon a time the 
way along the straight 
marked. If 
us from the path, we once found, on tl 
left, a large sign, Gossip: WHat Wout 
rHe New 
nother sign, Ever! 
and at the crossroads, St 


to ward us off from 


and narrow 


clearly temptation beckoned 


sHBORS Say? and on the right 
DAMNATIC 


ITABLE MAxiy 


ASTIN 


Into the way nou L 
Now it is not so easy. The n 
become obscured and false sign-posts 
pear along the way to confuse us 
The old controls that ised to be in 


waking our moral 


slowls disappe aril 


ever-present help in n 
decisions have been 
Why | 
their place? Or are the old 
still there if we have 
Mr. Elrod tells us 
ao hell. Are there any other mora 
trols—the old pre 


is this? 





eves to see then 
what has happened 
epts by which 

grandmothers and grandfathers could b 


guided on every doubtful occasion, f 


nstance, which you feel are on the wa‘ 
ut and 
Your article can be long or short. Ws 


should like to ur fre you 


can write ct 


LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES os a regular feature of Scribner's 


Magazine containing short articles on distinctively American subjects and scenes 
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Hail, Hell, and Farewell 


to the 

It is true tha 

backslid, as the expression had it, and 

that their relig 

weather variety, 
they had it, and a 

of them were 


least 


spiritual welfare of the 
them 


u rially 


community. t some ol 


ion was of the cold- 
but even so it helped 


while goodly portion 


converted all over, or at 


revived, when the next winter’s 


revival was in progress. 
The point I have been trying to reach 
is that the 


emotional experience which 


led so many persons away from what 


a different 
p to eac h 


they knew as sin, and into 
their re 
and to the here 


The preac her 


conception of ationshiy 


after, was based 


lter- 


other 
on fear offered two a 


natives as he sought to sway his congr 


gation. One was heavenly bliss, golden 
streets, a free harp, and a pair of wings 
that fitted exac rm The other was ever- 
lasting damnation, and never have | 


than that with 
which some of those old-time ¢ lergyme n 
painted their pictures of hell. 

Hell to us was ] place, so 


real in fact and so “ages that we never 


heard greater eloqu nce 


very rea 


used the word 1 that era hell was 
robust bit of ph inity as the most 
seasone d cursers cared to use. It h: d nm 


} 


even approached the realm it occupies 
now, where it is used to lard poli te fic- 
tion, where it passes the censor in th 


and where the fair co-ed seems 


ti lkies, 
to let it drop from her red lips without 
conscious effort. In those days it w 

told, as 
did thus and so we 


“the bad place,” and we were 
that if we 
would go to the bad place 
We knew that hell w 
that for 


, . 
population 


children, 
without fail 
lly with- 
ages and ages 


could be in- 


complaint on the 


«is prac tic al 


limit and 


to come tits 


out 


creased without any 
rt of the 
ing difficulties with the 


Che preachers h: a 


» devil that he was experienc- 
housing probl m 
us that he ll not 


but that it 


told 
only bot ttom less pit 


was the 


Was a 


where brimstone. sulphun 


place 








and other similar chemical compositions 
maintained an eternal and withering 
fire. Despite the knowledge we had that 
fire consumes, there was the doctrine that 
the damned continue to burn through- 
out eternity. So we were afraid of hell. 

We also had a great deal of respect 
for the devil. I don’t know how he ap- 
peared to others, but to me he was a per- 
son of medium height with rather thick 
shoulders and no regard for his waist- 
line. He never took any care of his nails, 
never took a bath, or even washed his 
face. His eyes and his teeth were black. 
there was a look of the most intense evil 
on his countenance, and he was alto- 
Naturally he took a 
creat delight in welcoming new arrivals, 
prodding them with the pitchfork he al- 


ways carried and laughing in a deep bass 


eecther revolting. 


rumble when they protested as the fire 
first touched them. 

It is easy to see that hell held out for 
us no invitation, no lure that would lead 
even the most venturesome so to con- 
duct himself that he might go in that 
than the 
Hell served as a sort of perpetual re- 


direction rather other way. 
straint, not only upon the conduct of the 
very young, but upon the lives of the 
adults as well. In all of our town of five 
hundred I don’t there 


more than one or two who failed to be- 


suppose were 
lieve in hell, and even those doubters 
maintained a discreet and respectful si- 
lence. Nobody made fun of hell. Nobody 
indulged in levity about a place that was 
so widely known and accepted. 

I remember attending a cheap the- 
atrical performance where some vile 
character was supposed to be consigned 
to the nether world. In the center of the 
stage was a trap-door, and at the proper 
time it was to be opened so he could 
make his ewit. 

One 
luckless individual to a hereafter in hell, 


of the characters sentenced this 


pointed to the yawning pit. and made an 
eloquent gesture with his arm. The vic- 
tim did his best to go to hell. He started 
to drop through the open door, but it 
was smaller than the entrance to which 
he had been accustomed on other stages, 
and there he stuck. 

In the gallery a spectator who had 
been moved by the drama began to ap- 
plaud. 

“Goody, goody,” he shouted, “hell’s 
full!” 

That sort of make-believe hell 
have been full, even in the eighties, but 
the real hell we had been taught to be- 


had 


may 


lieve existed the latch-string out 


and the welcome sign prominently dis- 
played. It never turned away a guest 


and never permitted him to leave after 


he had once registered. So we grew up 
thinking in terms of a literal hell and we 
never got entirely away from the re- 
straint that such a belief imposed. Chil- 
dren were good, not because they were 
inherently better than the young people 
of the present day, but because they 
were afraid of going to hell. They had 
been threatened with it so often they 
looked upon it as not entirely a far coun- 
try. It was only around the corner. If 
they said “hell” in conversation, they 
would have their mouths washed out 
with soap, and not the perfumed toilet 
soap of our era, at that. So they contin- 
ued to grow up with a wholesome and 
real fear in their hearts that misconduct 
on their part would lead to everlasting 
punishment. It is the fear of swift and 
certain punishment, so our criminolo- 
gists tell us, rather than the severity of 
the sentence, that tends to halt crime. 
I have seen a group of small boys 

them 
adventure. Somebody suggested that we 


in fact I was one of bent upon 
steal apples, and there was an argument. 
The more venturesome spirits were will- 
orchard, but one little 
boy held out for la 


ing to raid the 
w and order. 

“If you steal,” he said, “you wiil go 
to hell.” 

So we let the orchard alone. 

There is nobody these days to tell the 
little boys or the little girls that, if they 
fall into the clutches of the law. they 
will go to hell. The 
is the reform school or, if they 


worst they can fear 
are older, 
the reformatorv. 

They have lost the relationship to the 
difference between right and wrong, and 
its consequences, that their fathers and 
mothers had as a heritage from the days 
when religion was a living, vital thing. 
As they have broken away from thes« 
old restraints and have conquered the 
old thing that bothers 
them now is getting caught. And that. 


fears, the only 
experience teaches them, does not al- 
ways mean punishment. Thus they take 
a chance today where those of us who 
are older would never have dreamed of 
doing such things. We would have been 
afraid of going to hell. even if we did 
not have any respect for the town mar- 
shal or the township constable. 

Our 


serve on commissions, delve into prison 


most expert students of crime 


conditions, examine the subject fore and 
aft, and then formulate reports. They 


talk about the growing disregard for law 
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and the alarming di espect for co 

tuted authority. They would lead 

us back into the paths of peaci ee 
” nd 


titude, but very few of them Point. 


that family 


il 


the way. They admit 


straints are no longer strong enouch ; 
make discipline more than an em» 
word. They view with alarm nd tt 


do mighty little pointing with sal ; 
not one of these reports that Ness , 
has had anything to s 
tion of hell. 


At a time when the liberal e] ment 


bout the al 


the nation makes wisecracks at orthod 


beliefs, when clergymen become n 


and more modern in their ways so 4 


may hold their parishioners, let ys , 
compl te the job of ; bolishing hel] 

forget about it entire ly thout a litt 
realization of the purpose it served. \ 


cannot doubt th it hell did mort 
than it did harm. We can1 


if the fear of hell restrained p 
\“ ho otherwise would ] ec gone 
or crime for a living, it ild be 
thing for the country if we had 


more hell right now 
However, the hell adherents 
that 


} 


munority 





apparently grows sm 
day by day. The old-fashioned hel 
still preached in some of the count 
districts. There are places where « 
dren at this moment are in actual 
of hell-fire and brimstone, but in 
urban centers hell seems to be no mor 
We are told now that it never was m 
than a polite fiction and that the expres 
sion of a belief in it is but the admissi 
that we are hicks. 

So be it. 

This is a country where thi majority 
rules. If hell has to go, there will be 
way for the minority to bring it b 
no way to impose the restraining infl 
ence of the past or ton ke it the b 
of any wholesome fear. Good-bye, | 
take care of vourself 

gut we are becoming mor nd n 
conscious of the necessity for preservil 
old-time traditions. Almost every c¢ 
munity has its historical society, 
many of them have historical museums 
The spinning-wheel | been brought 
down from the attic and placed on dis 
play. We hunt around for old pewt 
candle-holders and pay good prices Kt 


them. We dig up antique furniture that 


ancestors threw away, and point t 


our 
it with considerable pride, asserting that 
it has been in the family for generations 


Might we not begin to look upon he 
as an antique? 


I am persuaded that the d 


vy will com 





| when cv 
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ewe 
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ing wro 
der if < 
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hid for 
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hen even the majority will delve into a 
\W 


history of out civilization, study our cus- 
toms, learn what led , 
righteousness and away Irom ev il. They 
will conclude then that hell had a good 
al to do with what kept men from do- 
of them may even won- 


ce 
ing wrong. Some ¢ 
der if a revival of hell might not be a 
good thing. Of co . 
it. but if the old things of the past 


urse We will not live 


to see 
have come back with such a tremendous 
hid for popularity 
dicates a degree ol culture 
then the bare possibility 


if then possessior in 
social stand- 
ing. and wealth, 
exists that in the days to come somebody 
delving in the musty chronicles of the 
past will resurrect hell and make it 


popular again. 


HAVE seen no reliable statistics upon 

the subject, but the writing of abu- 
sIVE or adulatory letters to prt ople whose 
voices are heard over the radio or whost 
pictures appear in the papers or on the 
screen must occupy a considerable per- 
centage of our national leisure. Imply 
ina radio speech that the dog 1S ol 1s 
not) man’s best friend. and your mail 
box will bulge for days. Appear in th 
rotogravure in a bathing suit, and youn 
correspondence will soon afford you 

complete survey of abnormal psy- 
chology. If you win a contest or murde1 
your grandmother, the post office will 
have to put on additional deliverymen. 

To those of us who are neither beau- 
tiful nor wealthy enough to have 
our inanities publicly chronicled. the 
thought of receiving letters full of un- 
solicited admiration jis quite alluring 
the first of the 


aes 
Particularly around 





1 us into paths of 


Of course such speculation gets us 
nowhere. We must deal with the facts as 
they parade before us. We must admit 
that hell is a drug on the spiritual mar- 
ket now, and that viewed as a commer- 
cial commodity, there is litthe demand 
for it, little active trading. And yet. we 
owe a debt to hell, a debt that somebody 
ought to pay. It is not enough to stand 
uncovered, bow in a solemn manner, 
and say: “Hail, hell, and farewell.’ Hell 
deserves better at our hands than that. 
I am led to believe that one of these days 
somebody with a sense of the eternai fit 
ness of things and with enough money 
to carry out his ideas will select a site and 
cause a4 monument to be erected there 
on. He will say nothing about his plan 


Fantasia 


BERGEN EVANS 


month. If in place of that somewhat 


nasty item from the Collection Agency. 
for instance, one had a few words of 
worship from some lovely unknown, the 
day would get off to a decidedly bette: 
start. A stack of laudatory epistles laid 


beside the coffee and bacon—that were 


the true epicurean breakfast! 


















or his purposes. The curious will inquirs 
but to their inquiries no answer will he 
make. Under cover his artisans will cut 
the inscription. When they are through 
they will dust off their hands, remove 


their aprons, and 


announce that the 
task is complete. Then the public-spir- 
ited citizen, without fuss or ceremony. 
will unveil the monument. Atop th 
marble base the devil will stand. and hi 
finger will point down, in the direction 
of the region over which he once reigned 
without dispute. Under him the inscrip- 
tion will be for all who run to read 
Erectrep IN Memory or Het 
It Dip a Lot oF Goop sy REASON oO} 
Wuat It Preventep 


HuMANITY FROM DoInG 


So, at least. IT had often thought until 
n opportunity to read several thousand 
fan letters in Hollywood and to talk 
with men who made a_ business of 
handling them taught me the sweet ad- 
vantages of obscurity. 

In the first place, it is expensive to 
receive very much fan mail. Some stars 
have received as high as forty thousand 
letters a month, each one of which must 
be answered, or the admirer becomes 

hater. And unless my elementary 
arithmetic fails me, annual return post- 
age on that many letters would bi 


| 
fourteen thousand. four hundred dol 


lars. Say fifteen thousand, as a round 
figure, if one allows for the cheapest 
grade of stationery. And then vou must 
throw in a secretarv—another two thou 
sand or so. Some of the studios handle 


the fan mail for the stars and manage to 











save them money by 
having it all cared 
at 
office. 


central 


all 


for one 
But 
studios do this. 

Of 


thousand is the top 


not 


course forty 
figure, but the star 
that 
many letters would 


who received 





in a 
better position to pay sixteen thousand 
dollars o1 


probably be 


so than lesser (though quite 
well-known) lights would be to pay a 
tenth that much. 

Radio fan mail, I am told, is likely 
to be ten times greater than movie fan 
mail, but it is not fair to compare them. 
Fan mail is radio’s only way of testing 
its audiences and, as every one 
knows who has ever tried to 
find a little uninterrupted mu- 
it is earnestly solicited. All 
expenses the 


sponsor. Hypnotic voices plead 


SIC, 


are borne’ by 


for post cards, while premiums 
and 


gadgets 


are dangled as 
inducements. If the movies 
were to adopt the same tech- 
nique, if after one of her 
dances, Say, Ginger Rogers 
were to step forward and in wistful 


sweetness beg for a Christmas card, the 
number of mail trains and planes that 
would be wrecked in the resulting con- 
fusion is dreadful to contemplate. And 
it is only the unsolicited letters that 
really count as fan mail. The desire to 
eet something for nothing belongs to a 
wholly different department of psychol- 
ogy from the desire to write to some 
one you don’t know. 

No star of any magnitude sees one 
per cent of his or her fan mail. It is 
utterly out of the question to try to 
read it. If the man who received the 
forty thousand letters a month were to 
devote ninety seconds to each letter, 
eating in haste and cutting short his 


sleep, he would get through exactly 
half of them. And since that would 
allow him no time in which to earn 


enough money to pay the return post- 
age, it probably wouldn’t be worth. it. 

I have met only one or two who even 
tried to cope with it. Where the star 
does not feel he can afford a secretary, 
and where the studio does not handle 
the fan 
attempt to ignore it. Heroic but futile. 
the stuff gets 
underfoot in the bathroom; and still the 


mail, there is often a heroic 


Bureau drawers overflow: 


postman brings more. I knew one star 





who in a rage made a bonfire of un- 
opened letters, only to be conscience- 
stricken when among the ashes he found 
dozens of dimes and quarters sent by 
admirers for photographs. The thought 
that he had given so many of his tor- 
mentors just grounds for regarding him 
as a petty thief drove him to a fresh 
frenzy. Al! any one has to do to get a 
quarter out of him now is to write and 
say they once sent him one and have 
not heard from him. 

Eventually, he gave up with a groan 


and hired 2 secretary to do his auto- 


graphing for him. The signature did 
not have to be very much like his real 
one, anyway, for every celebrity has a 
special signature for autographs. Other- 
wise, they would never know what for- 
tunes they were sign- 
ing awav on the papers 
thrust into their hands 
at theater 
railway stations. 


A 


also as a vicarious hard 


doors and 


secretary serves 
heart. A large percen- 
of all 


consists of begging let- 


tage fan mail 


ters, to which a secre- 

tary must turn a deaf 
car. Some of them it would be a pleas- 
to in 
“Send 
. with ten dollars 
to have them refitted.” Simply _ that, 


ure reject; they are couched 


of 


me two of your dresses 


terms incredible arrogance. 


and nothing more. Every star receives 
hundreds of such demands, is lucky, in 
fact, if not accompanied by 
threats or insults. Not only clothing but 


they are 


and had encouraged his cast by acy 


them that in the oute world hy 
been a friend of he Wouldn't 
forgive him this one white lie and, 
port him by writing him a warm , 
with a nostalgic allusion or two 2 
good times they had enjoyed toge 
in the old days? The prison stations 


by the way, was cheerfully Captior 
“Centennial Year.” } 
To another star came a r quest { 
silk top hat. To the writer of the jeq 
a silk hat had long represented all 
was desirable in life, but he was ¢ 
ing old and was compelled to fac 
possibility of dying top-hatless. Unt 
face at 
made him think that would und 
stand and help him. Amused, th 


something in her movie | 


tress sent him the best silk hat U 
could be had in Hollywood. Th 
came a letter almost inarticulate in 
gratitude and then, soon after, ; 

of woe. The gift without the giy 
had been bare. No one would bei 
him. He had become a laughinestock 
Wouldn't she add to her kindness } 
sending him brief note saying that | 
she had sent him the hat, and so enab 


him to assume his rightful pl 


1c 
most distinguished man in the county 
She did. 

But most of the begging letters 
more commonplace p thetic, 
pleas for help from the radiant demi- 





gods of the screen to whom some cloth- 
ing or a few dollars must be nothing 
Mliterate scrawls in pencil on ch 
paper, passronate and in oherent 


and its like Norma Shearer said al 











ocks of hair are eagerly sought. An a young girl going for work in a movi 
locks of | ly cht. A G lg f } 
\inu would be depilated by any one magazine that if a girl has a nice coat 
day’s demands. If no locks are suit on with a ne 
left, they will accept combings. YO set of colar and cufl 
That is, the more modest. The Sy yl on it they are nothing 
bolder will not be so easily satis- ; in the world could 
d we Z\* 
fied. A Canadian girl wrote to « “fe ( > make her look any 
j ss 
a young actor to suggest that he fi\S r\ nicer. rr 
marry her (which would involve a Ke wa It is painful t 
divorcing his own wife and —* a Ns Z have to ignore such 
bring her to Hollywood. After ae “ pleas, yet ignored 
thus solving the immigration a. ~-s they must be. Mos 
problems for her, he was to sup- stars give lavishly 
port her until she made good in the charity—public and private—and thei 
movies. Then they would be divorced. secretaries are usually instructed to call 
The marriage was not to be consum- their attention to any request particu- 
mated; his sole reward would be—the larly moving or pathetic. But the fullest 
* 


publicity! 
A 


letter from an inmate of a Texas peni- 


distinguished dancer received a 
tentiary who had charge of the prison 
show. “Though only a convict,” as he 


phrased it, he took his work seriously 
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one studio in one 





purse in the world could not meet all 


, 
demands. One of the largest studios, 
° . ] 
which has all fan mail handled at 
central office, once computed that to 


satisfy all the requests that came to that 


month would require 


SE 


expendit! 
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| expenditure of fifteen million dollars! ere himself !—a résumé of the play in humor, as in the al- 64 
WSs In addition to a cold heart, it takes which he appeared, simply retelling him most perfect com- > 
he | cynical mind to deal with fan mail, the story in halting prose. ment on Herr Rein- — la = ~ 
n't de | for there are rte s in this sheepish In nothing is this adolescence made hardt’s masterpiece, | \f 
id clothing. Hollywood is the Mecca of the more plain than in the matter of sex. addressed to one of - 
nny blackmailers. It would be an unusual When one considers how relentlessly it the comedians in it: th Wy 
to t week for any prominent stal if in its is exploited on the screen, one would “I didn’t think you VW / 
geth ourse he was not informed that some expect every third letter, at least, to were at your best in <— 
one unknown correspondent had written the be an explosion of desire. But there is Midsummer .Vight’s ~ = 
tion song or devised the routine of the dance nothing of the sort. Now and then a Dream: come dy en 
that had made his latest triumph. A wistful and timid, “I wish you weren’t suits you _ better.” 
 1Or few openly demand money as the price married,” or a little message of self- Scattered here and there. of course. 
lett of silence. But the greater part are sacrificing resignation, but that’s about are a few good letters. There are touch- 
raid to, and merely wheedle and all. Whenever there is a straight declara- ing letters from the deaf, thanking those 
i whine and smear the mailed fist with tion, it is in a tone of utter hopelessness: whose lips they can read for enabling 
rahe a particularly malodorous brand of soft “I love you. You probably don’t like them to share to some extent in normal 
Unt soup. coloured girls, but I love yeu all the pleasures. Then there are letters from 
had A more dangerous approach is the same.” old acquaintances, almost faded from 
id hearty. It bears such a cunning resem- Most of them want pen pals” and memory, who have suddenly realized 
blance to the plain stupid, the best “dream lovers.” They that the Joe Doakes is non 
possible protective coloration, that in anxiously warn the dear as other than their Joseph and 
he “ large a herd it is very likely te get one to beware of black 4 ft \ have written in wild excite- 
n it hy unnoticed until too late. A rising widow sp.ders and othe } SY ys) ment to ask “remember me?” 
ir, for instance, who was stil! trying to perils. Or seek to save 1, Yagi And once in a while there 
ver | deal with his own mail, received a letter him from his own worse ‘ pf} | \ comes praise or encourage- 
eve | from a clergyman in Chicago telling nature. If the star has A, y = ment from some one whose 
~ | him that he exemplified all the finer smoked or taken a drink < Ret \\ ietters make it obvious that 
ualities of young American manhood in a picture, he is sure — Se os o his praise or encouragement 
d asking him if he would mind if they to be tenderly upbraid- is a real reward. No actor is 
called the parish boys’ club after him. ed. The Recording An- above the thrill of such letters. 
u lhe writer was sure that it would even- gel must be a little irritated at the vast Opinion in regard to fan mail is di 
tually make the little fellows finer number of maidenly intercessions that vided ‘n Hollywood. Some dismiss it as 


citizens. The actor, knowing his Studs arise for purely celluloid sins. One of — the voice of the lunatic fringe, but the 





Lonigan, was dubious, and knowing the most amusing of such reform letters majority of those who deal with it at 
himself, was embarrassed, but replied that I saw was to an actor who had tach considerable importance to it as a 
that of course his name might be used; appeared in the réle of an engineer cross section of the mind of the movi 

- he was touched and proud, . Three one of those open-throated, dam-build- audience. Which may help to account 


Ig weeks later he cealaail a pen from ing, horizon-gazing engineers: “I wish for the shallow cynicism which is re- 
Chicago’s largest sporting-goods house you weren’t a movie star,” his adorer sponsible for so much of the bad work 


for $385 for complete gymnasium out- sighed; “it’s such a sissy job. I wish in the movies. 


it fits for the club which he had so gen- you were an engineer or something To the student of contemporary so- 
. erously sponsored, despite misgivings. manly like that.” ciety the letters are highly interesting 
t It is astonishing how Aside from the amusement Certainly fan mail reveals the immens 
t many fan letters are yy it supplies, fan mail has prac- loneliness of modern life, the millions 
1 written on sheets torn ne Sf 2 tically no value to an actor. to whom a shadow on a screen is mor 
5 from notebooks and the (s in¢ To seek in it, for instance, the familiar than any real person. The 
: flyleaves of textbooks. I equivalent of those numerous mass effect of reading thousands of 
saw one written on the ARS Sy fs \ and subtle audience responses these letters is one of despondency and 
hack of a sheet ton which so vitally affect the pity, the same effect that is produced 

from College Boards. IS actor on the stage would be a whenever one surveys large masses of 

Many of the writers waste of time. They are not people from some point that permits on 

are children in fact, but there. The writers are largely to see them intimately and yet to remain 

almost all are children illiterate (“I am one of your objective about them. Their naiveté 


in mind. The majority of them seem to musterdant fans.” “If you can’t send their uncritical attitude, and the depth 
feel that the stars are exactly what they it, it don’t madder,” ete.) and almost and simplicity of their emotional re- 
represent on the screen and their actions inarticulate. “Swell” is the customary sponses suggest what a powerful instru- 
and words are spontaneous and real. adjective of praise, “pal” the invariable ment of propaganda the movies might 
“Heaven knows what would have hap- indication of friendship, and “going be. Those who are continually demand 
pened if you hadn’t got there!” “Boy, places” the unchanging prediction of ing that the screen deal more realisti 
how dc you think of all those things to success. When any more serious criti- cally with social “problems” are playing 
say, right off the bat like that?” Such  cism is attempted, it is usually cribbed with dynamite; it is probably fortunate 
comments are common. More astonish- from the movie magazines. Now and for the country that the industry is 











ing still is the number who write—to the then there is a bit of unconscious controlled by men who aim to amuse. 
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vat’s Your S.Q.? 
we 


F you 


questions and come away with a 
score of 70 or more, you needn't worry 
too much about your Scribner's Quo- 
tient. Like its predecessors in the past 
three issues of 


was not 


Nor 


might gallop off to impressive scores. 
It’s simply a test of your knowledge 


of the davy’s 


literature, and life 


of your S. Q. 


As in the preceding quizzes, 100 is a perfect score. From too 
deduct four points for each question answered incorrectly and two 
points for cach question omitted. We have tried this quiz out on 
eleven members of our staff, and their scores have ranged from 


can 
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answel! 


designed 


was it arranged so that readers 


news, 


SCRIBNER’S, 


“s, 


the following 


this quiz 


to trick anyone. 


of 


in short, it is a 


history, art, 


test 


50 to 72. What’s your S. Q.? 


The correct answers will be found on page G2 


1. If you are adult, sane, and pos- 
sessed of an elementary education, 
you know that Colorado is our 
greatest producer of sugar beets. 

(Check one) True{_| False{_] 

2. The long drawn-out Chaco boun- 
dary dispute in South America has 
been between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

7 rue False 

3. There is only one Episcopalian 
Archbishop in England and _ that 
one is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. True False 

t. Margaret Mitchell’s Gone With 
the Wind has sold more copies 
than there are people in St. Louis. 

True False 
»- We often use the expression “rich 


as Croesus” not knowing that Croe- 
sus was a king of Lydia of the sixth 
century for his 


wealth. | False{_] 


renowned 


True 


B.C., 


6b. 


! 


~s 


There is a statue atop the dome of 
the national capitol in Washington. 
True|_) False} 


Northup Gamma is the name of 
a well-known constellation visible 
with the naked eye at this time of 


True False 


the year. 


Most art 
that contemporary painter Thomas 
Benton 


American lovers realize 


has done nothing of size 
and importance since he executed 
the murals for New York’s Irving 
Trust Building in 1928. 


True False 


Che recently released income-tax 
1935 Wiiliam 
Randolph Hearst to be the highest- 
salaried man in the U. S. 
True 


reports for showed 


False 


We sent fewer than 1,500,000 sol- 


diers the 


across Atlantic to par- 
ticipate in the World War. 
True! | False 
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serie: 
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mitt 

men 

of l 

abol 

21. You 

you 

(oe 

eligi 

»2, Wh 

his 

23. The 

aut 

Get 

24. Ap 

hall 

5s 25 No 

rific 

pri 
11. All of these words happen to | 

mis-spelled: Mississippian, muni 26. Th 

palization, incandescence. ter! 
itt Fal 

27. Th 

12. A caryatid is an embryo grassh An 
per. True Fals 

13. Carl Hubbell played with the N 8. On 

York Yankees last season. the 

True False thi 

Bo 

14. When drawn taut, tennis net Ac 
the center is the same height as 

yardstick. True Fals 9. If 

Wi 

15. The President of the United Stat dr 

uses a government-owned privat he 
car on all overland railroad t 

True False 0. TI 

th 
16. It costs more to drive a car at? 

miles an hour than at 40. ar, Ni 

T) le False’. Wi 

i’ 

17. More than 80 per cent of cows Ei 
milk is water. True{_] Fals 








| 18. Vermont, Georgia, Tennessee, and 





New Jersey are ; I! part of the 
| Ne : ) 
Vines | original thirteen states. 
1 ruc False| 

| Helen Hayes has been doing her 
1). ‘ . 
eries of dramati broadcasts this 
eason under th sponsorship of 

Chrysle1 Corpor won. 


IT ruc False 

The report of the President’s Com- 

mittee on Manage 
ment recommended that the office 
of U. 
abolished. True 


Administrative 


S. Comptroller General be 


Falsi 


not admire him, but if 


You may 


you are a spinster then General 


Goering is one of Germany’s most 
eligible bachelors. 7 rue False 

When a left-handed golfer hooks 
his ball curves to the 


Truc 


right. 

False 
The much-advertised ‘Turret Top 
auto 
General Motors automobiles 


True False 


body is obtainable only in 





pproximately 


A pony of whiskey is 


half way between a fifth and a liter. 


True Fals: 


25. Normally you will find more sopo- 


than at a 


False l 


rifi¢ persons at an oper: 


7 rue 


prize fight. 


6. The “yellow peril” is a popular 
term for malaria. True! ] False 
27. The reindeer is found only in North 
America in its native State. 
True False 
( 28. One of the sorest issues between 
the striking automobile workers and 
their employers was the use of “Fink 
Books” as required by the Patman 
Act. True False[ 
> If m 
29. It you are a man, and are riding 


with a lady in your own chaufleur- 
driven limousine, you should sit on 


her left. True False| 


30. The United States flag is older than 








the Union Jack. True False| 
31. None of these plays is new to Broad- 
way this season: Boy Meets Girl, 
Victoria Re gina, Dead End, The 
Eternal Road, Tobacco Road. 
True L False C7 





> 


> 


he 





President Roosevelt sees more mov- 


ies in a year than go per cent of all 


Americans. True False 
If you were a hundred years old 
this year, the world events of your 
lifetime could be found in pretty 
concise form in a recent work by 
Philip Guedalla. True Fals. 


Do you make poor first impre . 


rns 


on people; would you like to know 


how to become a ood conversa- 


tionalist; do you make enemies in- 


stead of friends? Then read Hou 

To Win Friends and Influence 

People, by Doctor Victor G. Heiser. 
T vi False 


The gymkhana is a Hindu form of 
jujitsu. True False| 
If 
coming European liner with several 
of 


have 


you wer an in- 


the skipper of 


Cases scarlet fever aboard, 


you 


would to stop you boat at 


Quarantine before you could dock 
in New York Harbor: 


illre SS 


if you had no 


cases of contagious aboard, 
you wouldn’t have to stop 

True False 
When Howard Hughes, 
meets Rupert Hughes, the novelist, 
he has a perfect right to say, “Hello, 


Un le—how 


the aviator, 


) 
you 


7 rue 


are 
False 
U.S 


recent discovery of oil-bearing sands 


oil men are excited over a 


just north of the Illinois boundary 


in southern Wisconsin. 


7 rue 


Fals. 


) 


$O. 


+. 


50. 


GQ. 





Concrete is a natural rock contain- 
ing the correct proportions of lime- 


stone and clay necessary to form 
a mortar and produce a_ hard, 
smooth, waterproof surface. 

T ruc False 
Unless its life is extended by a 


special bill in Congress, the RFC 


will come to an end in June, 1937 


»g* 
TT) lé False 
Ihe smallest recognized class in 
U.S. prize fighting is the flyweight 
I) dé Fails 


The disastrous Ohio River flood of 
this winter struck southern Indiana 
and southern Ohio far harder than 
it did the northern parts of those 


states. True False 
None of the following persons 1 
now alive: Louis Blériot, Charles 
Curtis, Finley Peter Dunne, A. E 
Hfousman, Luigi Pirandello, Lincoln 
Steffens, Lorado Taft. 

Truce False 
Che name Hirsch Jacobs is fa- 
miliar to most of us in connection 
with New York banking circles. 


Truce False 

The Golden Rule is obtained from 

the book of Matthew in the Bible. 
True Fals. 


There is no l 
side the United States proper. 
7 rue False 


’, S. national park out- 


When an aviator “taxis” his plane, 


he rents it out to some one else but 
retains the right to act as pilot 101 
his customer. 7 rue False 


San Francisco and New York will 

both hold World Fairs in 193q. 
True False 

If you were Webb Miller. vou 


would probably be keeping your 


ears open for possible comments on 


your recent book, 7] Found .\ 
P. ace. 7 Tue False 
Thanks to Governor Earle, Penn 


svlvania has at last solved its boot- 
leg coal-mining problem through 
the establishment of regional mu- 
nicipal mines leased from the opera- 
True False 


tors. 


(correct answers on page 92 





The People and the Arts 


Bibliomania in the 


GILBERT SELDES 


Dru gstores 


Hollywood’s Prestion 
# an) 


Pictures 


Broadway Hangs from a Chandelier 


R. DREISER insisted —‘I don’t 
my books 


stores.’ ”” This is an excerpt from testi- 


want sold in drug- 
mony on oath in a lawsuit between Mr. 
Dreiser and his former publishers, the 
nature of which is not important. The 
important thing is that Mr. Dreiser 
probably represents the feeling of many 
writers; friends of the masses they may 
but they them- 
selves to drugstore books and, as Car- 
lyle said when he heard that Margaret 

“By 


be, cannot reconcile 


Fuller had accepted the universe, 
God, they'd better!” 

On sale at drugstores are as mixed a 
lot of 
books as any publisher could wish for his 


contemptible and noteworthy 


autumn list: collections, omnibuses, and 
remainders; The Well of Loneliness and 
The Decameron, sanctified by time or 
by judicial decree and meant to attract 
the customer by the faint suspicion that 
they were once considered smutty; old 
of of 


new editions have been published; hun- 


editions reference works which 
dreds of noteworthy books which have 
managed to become popular in the last 
reissued in 
cook- 
books, detective stories, and trick books 
books at all. Better, a 


writer says, to be pulped; better to be 


ten years and have been 


dollar editions; great classics; 


which are not 
marked down at the secondhand book- 


shops, than to be thrown into such 
company. Their feelings hardly ever 
matter. Their books do get on the drug- 
store counters, but the fact that they 
do not like it is illuminating because 
it means that they have no intention 
of writing for the drugstore customers 
and are in their minds making a serious 


books be 
merchandised and the books which are 


division between which can 


intended to sell in small number. In 
doing this, they are only doing what 
every publisher does for commercial 
Publishers know that 
books have a capacity for large sales 


lists. 


reasons. certain 


and others are issued to fill their 
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I can also understand a writer saying 
that he will 
densed_ to 
a digest. Here the menace to 


not have his books con- 


seven thousand words and 
issued in 
the 


the end of a few years his own public 


writer is even greater because at 
may inquire why he is writing seventy 
thousand words instead of seven. Never- 
theless. a digest does give circulation 
to writers’ ideas. It may not keep them 
alive, but it is helping them to function. 
I do not know whether the digests of 
books will reach the 
Reader’s Digest, approaching two mil- 
lion copies, but if they do one-fifth as 


circulation of 


well, they will multiply by five or ten 
the number of readers of most of the 
works they condense. If the works of 
the good and important writers were 
for condensation, either 


not available 


because of the writer’s prejudice or 
because of his complexity, the large 
circulations would go to the less worthy 
books. 

I am coming around to the point 
I made at the very end of my last report 
these must take 
patriotism away from the scoundrels 


on pages, that we 
and popularity away from the charla- 
tans. I do not want to labor the first 
part of this because I think it is rather 
obvious, and I mention it only because 
In both 


cases a genuinely good thing has been 
should 


the two things are connected. 


neglected by those who most 


conscientiously have cared for it, and 
as a result it has fallen into the hands 
of those who can most unscrupulously 
use it for their own advantage. A rea- 
sonable critical patriotism can exist; I 
smali countries where 
than 
for one’s native land, although that is 


have met it in 
it means something more love 
part of it; it becomes a powerful motive 
general welfare. It is 
and 
materials and spiritual 
the 


international 


working for the 
related to the 
climate and raw 


size shape and 


qualities of a country, and it is 


soundest basis for good 


relations. Because that s nse of pati 


ism was neglected, wi find ourselves 
the disagreeable situation wher 


Doc tol 


pati 
ism is what al 
“the last 
those who love a 


Johnson ( 
ol a 


country are 


refuge scoundrel,” 
not ¢ 
permitted to try to make it mor 
able, 

enemies. The paralle | 
up the 
relations of the worker in the arts 


under pain of being called 


In the second } 


brings whol question oi 


those to whom he is communi 


any important or trifling thing h 
the 


to say. The priests ol church 


willing to talk to the common 
but the priests of art deliver themseh 
in obscure terms and go into an 


priestly rage when interlopers tra 


vulgarize it 


ake themseh 


late their message and 
perhaps corrupt it, and n 
understood. 


I suspect that unless the editor 
this magazine orders me to stop, I 3 
go on with this general theme for 
considerable time, with the uneasy fe 


ing that a great many of the 


specif 
movies and plays and radio prograt 


{ mention do not exactly prove 

argument. At least I can say I am1 
unaware of the difficulties; I know tl 
there are higher mathematics in the at 
also, and the moment comes when th 
symbols cannot be universally und 


But | that the time 


a revolution in the framé 


stood. think 
come for 
mind of the artist. He has to come t 
that his work is 


until it has been read or heard or see! 


believe not nnis! 
and understood: he has to go overt 
psychological hurdle which still mak 
him believe that he stands at the 


of the pyramid and cannot commu 


Dy 


, : ' 
cate directly with those at the bas 
If he does not. he will find that betweet 
the mercenary and the honest prope 


eandist, the artist is totally isolated. 

I think we 
change and _ as 
the examples I select can all point 


are in for ceneration ¢ 


| said he fore. not ev 
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direction. I am b filed, for instance, 
me 5 


by the moving pictur made of The 
DY 5 : 
Plot h and the Stars. Obv iously intend- 
ous: : ‘ 
d as a successol of The Informer, en- 
{ « 








trusted to the same direction, it foliows 
the pioneer chiefly in being impressive, 
setting praise from the critical, and 
crossing insufficiently at the box offic e. 
\iter Mr. John Ford had finished his 
work. certain scenes were made over, 
and it has been public ly stated that Mr. 
Ford was not pleased and, moreover, 
was not responsible for the cutting 
which determines all the proportions of 
the various episodes and their relation 
to one another. The comic scenes, par- 
ticularly those in which the brilliant 
Barrv Fitzgerald appears, are conspicu- 
ous: the love story gets footage but 
‘< not integrated sufficiently with the 
storv of the Easter Rebellion; the re- 
bellion itself, of course, was shown with 
trucks and machine guns and devasta- 
tion. all of them only inferred in Sean 
O'Casey’s play; but it became merely 
n element in melodrama. Here you 
have, I suppose, an excellent example 
of an attempt to mike a work popular. 
But the elements which were injected 
into the play were not those which 
grew out of the play itself. They were 
those which grew out of twenty years 


of experience in Hollywood, and_ the 
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grafting process was not successful. have two general classes of pictures 
After the Thin Man is also an at- made in Hollywood: classics which will 
tempt to repeat, but in this case actors, build up the prestige of the screen, 
writers, and director had only to repeat and the studio product, which may 
a success. The picture is synthetic and presently monopolize the pleasures of 
altogether admirable. There was one the screen. The latest and. I believe. 
dog in The Thin Man; there are three, one of the most expensive of these 
and some puppies, in the successor; prestige pictures is Lost Horizon, afte 
the negligible mystery plot of the the novel by James Hilton. The brilliant 
original has actually been improved, Frank Capra has directed the scenes 
although the new one is the ordinary of adventure with a fine rush, but 
standard melodrama. When he came _ presently the picture begins to develop 
to make The Thin Man, W. S. Van _ philosophical ideas not at all expressed 
Dyke asked for only one thing: eight in action. Then there is another out- 
scenes between the husband and wife. burst of action. Finally a character 
I have this on the authority of Albert hitherto not met delivers a long narra- 
Hackett and Frances Goodrich who tive about still another series of adven- 
wrote the text of the picture.) By doing tures, and these sound like the pictur 
this, he took a favorite commodity, which should have been made. In 
which we might call smart love or pas- Hollywood they have a technical device 
sion watered with wisecracks, and gave known as the process shot. You may 
it some reality. It was not the wit that see characters walking along the Bund 
distinguished The Thin Man, but the in Shanghai; the picture was made by 
wittily treated passional relationship having them walk in front of a movie 
between a man and his own wife. In the of the animated life of the Bund. | 
new version that relationship is no have the feeling that Lost Horizon was 
longer novel, but it is still pleasant. intellectually a process shot; the ideas 
After the Thin Man is a made-to- were artificially projected. 
order Hollywood product; there was The prestige pictures may also make 
not even an original novel in the back- money. One of the current ones. 
ground; and as a movie it is eminently Camille, is doing very well, largely be- 
satisfactory. It begins to be more and cause of Miss Garbo’s sense of tragedy, 


more apparent that we are going to which is unique in the movies. I do not 
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mean simply that she plays well in 
that takes the 
Marguerite Gautier 


tragedies; I mean she 


frail character of 
and plays it so that you have the feeling 
from the beginning that a tragic end 
In doing this she is, of 
the 
drama which Dumas wrote; she is far 


must come. 


course, outside of ancient melo- 
outside the movie which quite decently 
respects the emotions of the old melo- 
drama and shrinks only from _ being 
melodramatic itself. I can recall a few 
foolish moments in the picture as a 
whole; but I can recall with rare vivid- 
ness a sense of mortality, the apprehen- 
sion of early death, which Miss Garbo 
conveys. As for the actual moment of 
her death, I think you must go back 
more than twenty years, to a few of the 
rare, touching gestures with which 
Griffith used to illuminate his pictures, 
to find anything so poignant and so 
perfect. 

The battle between the director and 
his stars Hollywood. In 
Camille Miss Garbo wins without try- 
ing. In You Only Live Once 
Sylvia Sydney and Henry Fonda 
not, I suspect, at all aware of the fact 
that Fritz Lang had directed them into 


the picture so that they became func- 


continues in 


the stars 


were 


tional parts of it and not stars imposed 
upon it. I understand that the author 
of this picture, Gene Towne, is very 
much amused at the complaint made 
against his picture—the standard criti- 
ism that the social implications had 
rigorously followed to their 
own Mr. 
that he did not even know the implica- 
there. He had in mind a 
big scene: a convict about to be elec- 
trocuted breaks 
that the warden open the prison gate, 
shoots the priest who has come to tell 
him that his 


tablished and his freedom granted. The 


not been 


conclusions. Towne insists 


tions were 


out and, demanding 


innocence has been es- 
innocent man thus becomes a murderer, 
and he and his wife are both killed in 
the last stages of fleeing the country. 
The social implications are not con- 
cerned with any of this; the convict has 
been previously in jail for small offenses, 
and society has been merciless to him 
when he tried to go straight. It seemed 
to me when I saw the picture that at 
one point no one was quite sure whether 
the boy was to return to crime or not; 
good melodrama prevailed, and he was 
made the victim of a frame-up in the 
murder which ultimately led to the big 
scene. Moreover, there has been some 
complaint because the spirit of the priest 
appeared to the dying boy and repeated, 
rather effectively I thought, the last 
words he had spoken at the prison gate 
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you 


are free.’ The excellence of this 


picture all comes from the masterly 
Mr. 
years ago made .M in Europe and last 
did a brilliant job with Fury. I 


think that even those unaware of the 


direction of Lang, who several 


yeal 


fine points of motion-picture making 
could feel that the manipulation of 
scenes and the dramatic contrasts pro- 
vided by the cutting are the real source 
of this picture’s effectiveness. 

I have to that 
out-of-doors has again taken a dreadful 


beating as background for an appalling 


report God’s great 


story in technicolor. This one positively 
invokes the name of the Deity—it is 
God's Cou? tr) and the Woman. If this 
sort of thing gocs on, technicolor will 
become as unimportant in the movies 
as ‘Tom Mix’s horse, and not nearly so 


attractive. 


Concerning radio, I have nothing to 
report except that, as a misguided trib- 
ute to the late David Freedman, the gay 


} 


writer, nearly all comedy programs have 


become insufferably stupid. 


Chandelier drama does not precisely 
parallel the drugstore books I mentioned 
in the beginning. It is said that Mr. 
A. H. Woods in the prime years of his 
take up a handful of 
play SC ripts, toss them into the air, and 


career used to 
produce whichever one hung on_ the 
light fixture. I suspect that this is not 
a tribute to the universal excellence of 
the plays submitted to Mr. Woods. It 
had 


almost any reasonable script would do 


a rather cynical implication that 


as a starting point for a good producer. 
I have a queer feeling that a great 
number of plays produced this year 
might just as well have been left hang- 
ing. They have merits, but when you 
subtract from the new plays the works of 
Maxwell Anderson and George S. Kauf- 
man, very little is left which you feel 
Without that must, the 
theater becomes chiefly a place for ha- 
bitual the 
would 


you must sce 


rapidly 
rather 


theatergoers, for 
dwindling number who 
see any play than no play at all. 

It has been suggested that Maxwell 
Anderson is too infatuated with Shake- 
speare and that rhetoric holds up the 
course of his plays. I have felt this 
myself. But after seeing The Masque of 
Kings, it occurs to me that Mr. Ander- 
son ought to study Shakespeare all over 
again, especially such a play as Antony 
and Cleopatra, in which Shakespeare 
in the full glory of his poetic creation 
makes rhetoric carry forward the action 
of the play more headlong than any 
clipped prose might do. The contempo- 


rary interest of Anderson’s play af 
the Archduke Rudolf and Man \ 
sera, who were found dead in a hunt 
lodge, is all concentrated into on : 
when Rudolf can make himself dicts: 
but holds back because the way to 
tatorship is the way of blood, Hi 
not order the death of his own fatl 
he will not destroy the enemies of , 
lution, he will not corrupt himsel{ 
he calls off the succ: ssful revolutioy 
has effected. Omitting that scen \ 
Anderson has done litt ai 
the 
rounded the celebrated 


except \ 


rumors, which have always 





royal roma! 
into some appearance of logic. It Ses 
Philip Moe! 
direction of a group of excellent pl; 

little to m. life. ul 

the players, including Henry Hull. 
is Rudolf and the center of the 

] 


seem unable to say clearly any sy 


impressive, and Mh) 


does OVE the 


longer than one lin nd one r 
for this is that the speeches hay 
action of their own: they are short 
suggesting that if Mr. Anderson 
going to pursue his present line, 


will end up at the Metropolitan O 
House. 

Chere 
hing Richard Il 


written in rhymed couplets whict 


is a good deal of eloquen 


and much of 
come to expect only 
Yet even G 
long aria to “this blessed plot, this 
this realm, this England” and Richa: 
God’s sake let us sit 


ground” give 


have 


Say 


soft ending of a scene 


“for upon 
tremendous propuls 
to the essential action of the play. It 
remembered that G 
j 


rhapsody ends with a denunciatior 


not usually 
the abuse of royal power that has n 
England “like a 


fore explains the hostility of the Dul 


tenement” and tl 


to their King; and Richard’s outbu 
prepares the way for his abdicat 
With Marlowe’s Do Faustus 
play takes first rank for the seasor 
productions; the Fau is done by t 
Federal Theater Project. giving 1 
other good mark, and Richard is 
viously done to give plenty of 
for the virtuosity of Maurice Ey 
So we have a collective enterpris 
', 


a highly individualistic one standing 
the top of the list. 


It will be interesting to see how J 


Howard Lawson’s P) nal has s 
vived the years, if the Federal Theat 
Project revives it this spring as intend 
$y using the technique of Ameri 


th 


Lawson mad the me 
w fragmenta! 


vaudeville, 
convey all his sense of he 
and disunited American life could ! 


In his new play, Marching Song, heh 





—_ 
taken the staple elements of melodran 
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about this— 
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The Tx he rculin Te st ‘ 
The doctor injects a liquid called tuberculin 
into the skin. Later, by the appearance of the \ - A ) } 
I skin around the injection, be can tell whether SS ye 
I. oP j j ; ne v7 | \ . ~ - . 
It or n ape ate An npg iis Dave pre- 4 eC y—_— JES KOWRCCUERY +1ARG 
vi ty ered the ay. 
% ' eee ee : = ey. ree lifecay cant » onl 
N many of the foremost schools and colleges, f-¥) 2 arrange to have these lifesaving precautions taken in 
ie y x 2 7 } 
students are given tuberculin tests and also X-ray % oh his own office or elsewhere. Tuberculosis, especially 
examinations, when they seem advisable. The tuber- A in the beginning, can almost always be brought under 
culin test shows whether or not a boy or girl has t prompt control. 
. a3 
picked up germs of tuberculosis. If the test shows i WI he famil 
, = ven the familiar symptoms appear —a persistent 
r that germs are present, X-ray pictures help to reveal am ' s “am : ey f PP ; , E f : 
ee : 7 pers cough, pain in the chest, loss of weight, undue fatigue, 
whether or not the germs have done any damage. SEX asada pe eee Ai 
| Intl ‘ 7 eer? hh lack of appetite, chronic indigestion—the situation is 
n the «cr surhere it icc "> >t + - > ee || 1 } ~] j 
n the schools where it is convenient todoso,mothers _xzz5e4! serious and no time should be lost. They indicate that 


are invited to be present at the time the test is made. 
It is important that all parents should more fully un- 


—- 
derstand how the early discovery of tuberculosis and 


the disease is active, and that the battle with man- 
kind’s oldest enemy should begin in earnest. 


proper treatment may prevent future danger. In the United States great progress has been made in 
| ~e- soahting herc ejc here ore ct sue himndre 
The tuberculin test is in no sense a preventive, or a fighting tuberculosis. But ree are still five hundred 


a : : onnean ee = in Mieeses Piineen te 
cure. When followed by X-ray pictures that show th uusand persons sick with this disease. Efforts in 


trouble is brewing, it points the way to modern, sci- 
entific treatment of the patient. 





fighting this stubborn enemy should be increased un- 
til it has disappeared like other life-destroying plagues 
oes ' which have been conquered by modern science. 

n case your child does not attend a school which pro- 





Send for the Metropolitan's free booklet ““Tubercu- 
losis.’ Address Booklet Department 437-S. 


Y= RE UE 


le , Lam 
vides the tuberculin test and X-ray examinations, you eae 
¢ ° 4 


will probably wish to consult a physician. He can 





Keep Healthy — Be Examined Regularly 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. ~ LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 
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Thewhite-on-blue flag we 
. that says: “All come i 

aboard —I am about 

tosail)”...flying from 


the foremast of the 
Berengaria. An an- 
cient British symbol, 
this flag now signifies 
‘sailing day’ through- 
out all the world. 











Four sailings a week 
... to Europe 


\ familiar sight is the “Blue Peter” at the masthead of a Cunard White Star liner 

. dominating the piers of New York's North River, standing out above the 
waterfront of Montreal. For this largest fleet on the Atlantic offers four sailings a 
week to Europe! Thus the practical advantage of convenience is added to those 
qualities known as part of the British tradition: confidence inspired by a heritage 


of seamanship ... service perfected in each small detail, through nearly a century. 


18 famous Cunard White Star liners offer sailings to fit any 
4 itinerary...regular services from New York, Boston, Montreal 
and Quebee to 11 ports of France, England, Ireland, Scotland 
... led by the Express Service direct to France! Next sailings 


of express liners to Cherbourg, Southampton: 


Queen Mary . . . Mar. 24*; April 7*, 21*; May 4t, 26 
Aquitania . . « « Mar. 31; April 28; May 12; June 2, 16 


Berengaria. . . . April 15; May 4, 20; June 19; July 3 


*Calls at Plymouth. {Direct to Southampt 


Book through your local travel agent or any office of Cunard 
White Star... in New York: 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Ave. 


: ape: RITISH TRADITION DISTINGUISHES 


UEPARD WHITE STAR 
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| peated characteristics. It is clear th 


and transformed them jnto q ae 


ganda play which remarkably 
cessful asa play wl th it is good | 
ganda and remarkably unreal wh 
Lawson deviates into di aling with « 


rate individuals. There js an e 


which corresponds to the mon 
theme of melodran there is an 


palling scene of torture whic] 


responds to the hero tied on th 
of the advancing train; the little , 
who reconciles — th anery Parent 
transformed into a baby which di 


becomes symbolically the leadey of 


strikers; and for a last-minute py 


there is the blottin out of all 
as the clectric worke: yull the swit 
and join in the gencral strike, 


The workers in AV hing Soy 


lized than the I 
pressors 5 some ot them are weak jy +} 


more completely 1 


idcoloes a nove Ity In the prolet 
drama—and a few betray. thei 
but all the more they are cred} 
human beings when they go into 
The capitalists might be called « 
tures, but Congressional] investigat 
have informed us that « ipitalists | 
got to the point of hiring labor 
to spy upon other labon Spies, So ¢ 


cature secms impossible . They are 


Ccvecr. in Mr. Lawson’s play, diagrar 


more than demons. 

The vitality and conviction of Ma 
ng Song make the polite plays of 
season look sick and mak us WO! 
whether these polite pl iys were not 
ways invalid. I would not use so big 


stick to chastise so frail an offerir 


Fulton of Oak Falls, in which Georg 


M. Cohan plays virtually the 
character as he did in Ah, Wilden 


but without the advantage of bei 


restrained and molded into the play 
he was when Mr. Moeller had him 
hand. | am pretty sure that Mr. Coh 
knows fifty times as much about t 
stage as Mr. Moeller does, but he 

his parts run away with him. H 
ingratiating in this new. trifle; he 
amiable and he is prodigiously talen 
as always, but neither the text nor t 


acting creates a character; they col 


bine to display a dozen too-olten-1 
» 1 


Mr. Cohan came too late to the Th 
Guild for the Guild to make any last 


ty 
ill 


impression upon him; and I am. 


he also came too late for him to hav 


made any lasting impression on 


Guild. That tardiness perhaps is due | 


the same separation between the po 


lar and the serious arts which 


have been in the back of Mr. Dreise! 


mind when he withdrew himself trot 


the drugstore counters. 
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GEORGE 


DRAWINGS BY 


This 1s the first of Six travel articles 


vhich George Brandt 
missioned to write for SCRIBNER’s. Mr. 


has be en com- 


Brandt is circli ng the globe east-to-west, 


] 
surely) 


ng ima lei fashion, seeing 


vhat he can and setting down his im- 
; 
pressions. His next article will be 


from China.—Tue Epirors 


wiitten 


WEEK out of Honolulu I woke with 

the roar of cannon. A few minutes 
later two planes came dashing out of 
the sky. They scurried by. close to the 
waves, and disappeared. Then came 
more cannon shots, and we all observed 
that we were approaching the narrow 
inlet leading to the port of Yokohama. 
There in our sight were several Japanese 
Their 


great guns thundered at our tranquillity, 


battleships at target practice. 
yet as we steamed up the inlet, past 
Awahoji and into Tokyo Bay, the heav- 
ily hills 


promise of better things. Fujisan lay 
} 
i 


wooded on either side gave 


iidden behind the mist, but there were 


glimpses of towns and villages and 
Doverlike cliffs. 
Yokohama harbor (port of arrival 


for northeastern 
from Tokyo 
dozen 
liners, 


Japan, twenty miles 
was filled with ships of a 
There were P. & O. 
N.Y.K., and tramp 


nations. 


OS.K., 


East-to-West —1. Japan 





BRANDT 


B. TAGAWA 


steamers from everywhere. Among 


them, with gaunt, oriental rigging, were 
boats, idly 
tattered We 
passed through the twin towers of the 
tied 
Crowding to greet the boat was a typical 


Japanese fishing drifting 


along with thei masters. 


breakwater and up at our pier. 
Japanese delegation, in the amazing 
variety of costume to be found only in 
the Orient. Trim little Japanese women 
in kimono and obi, perched on their 
clattering wooden geta, brushed should- 
thei 
worthy of Fifth Avenue. One modern 


ers with sisters in western dress 


young lady, with plucked eyebrows and 
crimson slacks, was smoking a cigarette 
and arguing with her male escort, ar- 
rayed in kimono and a straw hat. Dart- 
ing among the dock officials were the 
jinrikisha men with their broad straw 
hats and their somewhat startling cos- 
tume resembling nothing so much as a 
suit of heavy underwear. 

Ford 


off for Tokyo with several shipmates. 


Commandeering a taxi, I set 
Immediately the routine of life afloat 
was shattered by the confusion of sights 
and sounds forever the hallmark of the 
Orient. At first the lack of 


order bewilders, later the variety fas- 


seeming 


cinates the visitor—just as Parisian in- 
dividuality makes conformity to stand- 
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ON your Spring trip abroad, no one would blame you if you 
went out of your way to enjoy this warm Lido crossing—so de- 
lightful is the open-air life you lead in bathing suit, beach robe and 
sandals...or in evening dress strolling on deck under a balmy 


midnight sky! 


Actually the Italian Line takes you conveniently close to the 
very heart of Europe, with its calls at Nice, Genoa and Trieste 


and fast train connections for the various capitals. 


The great Rex and the gyro-stabilized Conte di Savoia—super- 
liners both—offer a direct express crossing, together with the 
popular Roma. For leisurely “cruising” en route, including as many 
as ten fascinating ports, choose the newly remodeled Vulcania or 
Saturnia. All five vessels offer at least 1000 miles of Mediterranean 


cruising at no extra cost! 


The leading TRAVEL AGENTS in your city are our representatives. Consult them freely 
their services are gratis. Or apply to cur nearest office: New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 


ITALIAN LIN 





bb 


IE 


ard models seem a dull state of affairs 


Everywhere, alone tl lokvo road 
were crowds of peop walking. a 
ting, carrying great loads on sway, 
rods. The street fairly hived bicycles 
with their monstrously loaded trailer 
Coolies tugged at clumsy, wooden nse 
piled high with baskets and boxes ay 


bales of merchandise. Glittering funerg 
cars, like temples on wheels, passed by 
ancient Buddhist and Shinto shrine 
Inside the frail wooden houses covered 
with incomprehensible signs, we could 
sce behind the counters to the bare Mats 
of living quarters. Among the hougs 
strageled narrow alleys. leading with 
oriental uncertainty to streets beyond 
Somehow it all had a childlike quality 
with its natural growth so different 
from the blueprints of city planner 
Occasionally we passed small canals 
lined with willow trees and crossed by 
little wooden bridges. Everywhere, jp 
the maelstrom of traffic the more con- 
fusing because, in the English fashion, 
the Japanese keep to the left , were 
the placid moonfaces of the people, now 
and then smiling at our strange ap- 
pearance, 

Tokyo is modern Japan. It is a city 
of six millions, the third largest in th 
world, and here the contrast betweer 
the old and the new is most dramati 
In its very heart is the Imperial Pala 
surrounded by broad moats with th 
gigantic carp. It is the home of 
Emperor when he is in Tokyo. He liy 
there in isolation, and so acute is tl 
oriental appreciation of the value of 
mystery that it may not even be seer 
by his subjects. Yet flanking the m 
is a line of modern office buildings fille 
with clicking typewriters and orders for 
Japanese-made textiles, toys, bicycles 
electric bulbs. 

Not even Broadway achieves. th 


chromatic splendor of the Ginza’s neo 
signs. We walked the length of it tl 
first evening in Tokyo, peering into tl 
shops with their porcelain, their met 

art goods, their cameras. Next to 

wonderful collection of old brocades 
was a display of electric refrigerator 


And studying the crowd, about equa 
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@ Attractive summer rates for Park accommoda- 


choice of thousands of vacationists. 


tions, combined with Burlington’s special low 
summer fares, are making Glacier Park this year’s 


A trip to glorious Glacier brings enjoyment and 


es thrills to cherish a lifetime. Stay at luxurious hotels 


Follow winding mountain 
trails, built by forest rangers 
for hiker and horseman. 

rs Glide over smooth highways 
in government-supervised 
sightseeing motors to a myriad 
of scenic wonder spots. 

Travel to the Park in air-con- 
ditioned luxury. Your choice of 


Name 
Street and Number 


City 











Rockies. Lose cares and worries 


among 


or in cozy alpine chalets snuggled in the Montana 
the 
wildest confusion of mountain grandeur on the 
continent—truly, the goal of world travelers. 








am Guaciee 
NATIONAL 
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‘ee 
canoe 


free wsenia 


via COLORADO 
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two famous trains—two distinct routes. The 
EMPIRE BUILDER speeds from Chicago direct to 
Glacier. The ADVENTURELAND glides you along 
the Black Hills and the Big Horn Mountains— 
through the dude ranch country. 


Or, go by way of cool Colorado, riding the famous 
ARISTOCRAT or one of the new wonder trains— 
the streamline 12-CAR DENVER ZEPHYRS between 
Chicago and Denver. Both completely air- 
conditioned. No extra rail fare. 


TRANSPORTATION TO 
VELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
INCLUDED FOR ONLY $2ISEXTRA 











Check here for special information about All-expense Escorted Tours. 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Room 1419, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Send me your free illustrated booklets, rates and information about Glacier National Park 


SOROS 2 ce cccccceccsocess 


Go One Route—Return Another 


Whether you travel inde- 
pendently or join a congenial 
ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED 
TOUR PARTY, "Go Burlington” 


for the great- J, 
fa Way o 


est travel fe. q 
— phys 


value. 
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| Burlington 
mm} Houte 
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HERE’S a wonderful treat in store 

for you when you visit these three 
parks this summer. They’re tremen- 
dous and each is distinctly different 
from the others. Bryce has fantastic 
rock formations and a haunting loveli- 
ness —Zion has color and awe-inspiring 
grandeur—and Grand Canyon is 
something entirely beyond words. 
You'll never forget them. 


Fortunately for you, they’re all in a 
group, connected by splendid high- 
ways, and can easily be visited on a 
low-cost, 6-day motor coach tour from 
Lund, Utah, the rail gateway. 


$ag2s is the roundtrip rail fare from 


* Chicago to Lund (berth 
extra )—21-day return limit. This fare 
includes motor trip to Cedar City. 


Only Union Pacific serves these 
wonderlands. They make a splendid 
vacation tie-up, too, with Yellowstone 
or Colorado; or if you can spare 
the time, with California or the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Avoid highway hazards and discom- 
forts. Enjoy the restful security and 
convenience of safe rail travel on fast air- 
conditioned Union 
Pacific trains. 


UNION PACIFIC 
















8 s 
» W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager ; 
8 Room 497, Union Pacific Railroad . 
@ Omaha, Nebr. 

t ' 
8 = Please send me information about. ~.---.-.-..----- : 
: 

an . 
SEO SSS SSSR SSSR ISIS SS SSS SSO eee” 7 
' 7 
@ PR caccccececcecsonceceececawoecee= s 
: ' 
a 

. Street « cnc ccc occ ces cee eee eeeeceecee=== | 
‘ ' 
6 City.-..-------------- State. .22--------- ' 
; Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours : 
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divided in western and native dress, one 
wondered which is the real Japan. 

On the Ginza are several of Tokyo's 
justly famous department stores, with 
every western product conceivable. On 
parallel side streets, blazing with light 

electricity is cheap, since Japan is a 
country of and mountain 
streams harnessed for power) , hundreds 


mountains 


of western bars cater to western taste 
for beer and cocktails. Here, too, are 
sukiyaki houses and other restaurants 
where the visitor can have either tem- 
pura (fried fish in batter) or mizutaki 
chicken) or unagi (grilled eels), or as 
good a western-style meal as at home. 
The Ginza, too, contains excellent eat- 
ing places, as well as taxi dance halls 
and cabarets with Japanese girls to talk 
the tired businessman out of his grouch. 
We took the subway out to Asakusa, 
with its Theater Street lined with movies 
showing the exploits of Hollywood’s 
mighty, and those of Japan’s samurai. 
Moving pictures are made in Japan, 
and those showing the life in earlier 
times are very popular. The bloodthirsty 
episodes depicting the feudal warriors 
of old Nippon are the equivalent of our 
Wild Westerns. They are also the glori- 
fication of the military life, for the 
spirit of the samurai is still strong in 
Japan. It is but one more 
Japanese complexity. Here, 
in Asakusa, with the crowds 
strolling casually by, with 
western music and modern 
Japanese dance numbers 
filling the air from count- 
hard to 


aspect of 


less radios, it is 
conceive of these people 
and their attitude toward 
the Emperor and the army. 
For such is the loyalty of 
the Japanese it is unthink- 
able that a soldier be taken 
prisoner by an enemy. It 
would degrade the national 
dignity. Rather than that 
—suicide. 

Dodging, as it seemed, 
most of Japan’s seven mil- 
lion bicycles, as well as the Ford and 
Chevrolet taxis (American cars domi- 
nate, with only the microscopic Japan- 
ese Datsun in the field), we 
restaurant. 


arrived at 
Light 


along the 


a famous sukiyaki 
from the 


second-floor bal onv shone in our faces 


lanterns strung 
as we entered. Here, in a little graveled 
initiated into the 


Then, picking 


vestibule, we were 
ritual of shoe removal. 
our way along glistening lacquer floors 
and intricate bamboo decorations, we 
proceeded to the inner courtyard with 
mountain with 


its garden (a scene, 


Fao 





waterfall, lake, and stone lante: 
Then, over a red-lacquer bridge ny 
of the dinj 


rooms. As in all Japanese institut, 


immaculate mats of one 


we were met with profound bows » 
polite greetings. The s rving-girls 


ished, soon to return with hot toy 





In Japan it is the custom to wash { 

and hands at the table, before dinj 
Likewise, in warm weather, it is ¢ 
correct to remove cc a 


t, shirt, and e 
trousers. I have seen dignified old ¢ 
tlemen parading in top hats, cutaws 
and shorts. 

But to get back to sukiyaki, jn th 
center of the little sandalwood tat 
was a charcoal brazier. Sukiyaki. 
you may know, is prepared right at 
table. 


and long strips of beef 


Bowls of fresh raw vegetal 
are brought 
placed ina pan above the brazier. 

ice. When sizzliy 


hot, it is time for the chopsticks, wh 


moistened with SOY Sat 


require practice but seem to add tot 
flavor. So into the dish with them, y 


first, for Japan is man’s count 
Once upon a time there were Amaz 
famous in Nipponest history, but Bu 
dhism taught that woman js but 


brainless doll. So even now she muy 
meekly follow man, even on the Gin 
though modern Japan se girls are 


termined to make changes tl 
The famous Kabuki- 
Pheate rin 
magnificent building int 


Japan SC 


must not be 


sore 


Pokyo is a tr 


ACH. 


te mple style. ] 
missed and 
night it scarcely ( 

be, with its cream-color 
walls and flaring tile r 


flooded with light. T 
brocade and_ water- 
decorations in the fo 


are breath-taking. It 
almost inconceivable tl 
such perfection of desig 
can exist. (Even beginner 


in design here turn ou 


highly finished work, 
you can see for yourself 
the classes 


department stores, those amazing pla 


given in the big 


with roof-garden cafés and playgrour 
for children, marble display rooms, ¢ 
calators, and every western featur 
The theater equipment of Japan 
There are _ revolving 


stages, and proscenium a1 


ultramodern. 


the whole width of the house—a 
approach the stage on a runway att 
side of the auditorium. In place ol 
own drab asbestos there ar exquisit 


brocade curtains donated by manut 
tooth past 


things 
ylavi ouses, Jav 


modernistic_p! 
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How TO HAVE YOUR VACATION 
AND EAT IT TOO! 


HEN we describe Southern California 
as we see it, some people think we're 
exaggerating. When we hold back, to please 
the skeptics, we can’t do the place justice. 
So we'll let an easterner, here on his first 
visit, tell you Ais impressions. An editor who 
came out recently to look us over and got 
so enthusiastic he’s still here. Because he 
“thought it was fun” he wrote some pieces 
about a number of Southern California sub 
jects, and told us we could use them if we 
wanted to— free. He called this one “Gastro 
nomic Adventuring in California.” 


“The waiter brings 


2s you salad as the firs? 
Mi * ( d U 2 iw i 
7a course when you dine 

a - - — 
i > in California. Then 
a ep you may have the 
re s tiny oysters of the 
j West Coast—each no 


, ™ bigger than your lit 
tle finger tip; or aba 
lone steak, like a sweet pancake made of nut- 
fed shellfish; or sand dabs; or rock cod; or 
half a cracked crab, bigger than two whole 


ones in the East. 
Cherimoya .. Green Almonds . . Zuccini 


“Back home, you eat some of the sun 
filled fruits and vegetables of California 
throughout the year. Others are so delicate 
that only those who visit California may en 
joy their flavorsome delight. Fresh figs with 
cream for breakfast or dessert. Ripe dates. 
Boysen berries. Plums like nectar. Melons of 
exotic sorts. Cherimoya. The pungent sweet- 
ness of green almonds in a salad. Chinese 
string beans two feet long. Zuccini melting 
on the palate. 


; Drive-in markets whet your appetite with 
festive reds and greens and yellows. Avoca 
dos from steep hillside terraces lie like black 


SOUTHERN 


CLUB OF 











SOUTHERN 





auk’s eggs, filled with creamy lusciousness. 
Ripe olives belie the ancient maxim that ‘one 


must learn to like olive 


Pili and Poi... Shashlick . . . Sukiyaki 


La 
Of 
LEONE 


“And restaurants 
truly you may eat 
your way around the 
world in California. 


Boston has her beans 


of fame in song and 
New Orleans her pommes de terre 


sts of thick rare steaks 


story; 
souffle; Chicago boa 
ind Baltimore of terrapu 
the poulet and the crepes suzette of France; 


1 
} 


the pilaff and the cream cheese soup of 


~but California has 


Greece; the pili and poi of Hawaii; paprika 
schnitzel from old Germany; tamales and 
chili con queso from Spain; black curds from 
Armenia; shashlick from the steppes of Rus- 
sia. The Chinese here give you chopsticks to 
eat chu po po and kidney flowers. In the Jap 
anese restaurants you take shoes off at the 
is cooked at your table 


. ! 
with a seasoning of sugar and no salt 


] | l | 
coor and sukivaki 


“A hot-dog wagon is a chili wagon here. 


The cafeteria is 


‘\ native to th 
4 ~ land of half-de- 
. scent from Spain 
% 


—it means a lit- 


1 
tle coftee house. 





And cost of your 
food and drink 


out here is just as different as their flavor 





, iy 
Since you can’t spend all your time here 
] . - 
eating, let us briefly mention other attrac 


tions also here: Ocean, for surf- and sun 


bathing, boat-trips,deep-sea fishing, south-sea 
islands. Snow-peaked mountains, for hunting 
1] 


fishing,expioring. Los Angeles and Hollywood 


YALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 


a . Southern Cal 


————_ 
. \ 
A 
- 4 f ——e 


theaters, night life. 


for smart shops, cafes, 
Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Beverly 
Hills, Pomona, Glendale and other storied 
Unusual and 


cities for charming hospitality 
fascinating Los Angeles County industries, 
| sport 


Missions, orange groves, palms, ever) 


.+. with a famous all-year climate to make 

7 them perfect. 

| 

* fornia, even from 
New York, is pust 
overnight by 


Af ~S- 
Sede. 


— " plane, 2'2 to 3 
> > days by train, § 

7s 
to 7 by auto or 
| y bus, two weeks by 
”| ‘gq steamer via Pan 


ama. Costs are 
aa . . 
15% to 32% under the average of 20 lead- 


ing U.S. resorts 
FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


This 80-page Official Guide Book—widely 
acclaimed by travel experts—plans your trip 
for you from start to finish: what to see and 
do, how to get here, time required, itemized 
cost schedules, plus over 100 photographs, 
maps, etc...authentic facts not available else- 
where. Coupon bringsit FREE by return mail; 
also, the new Official California Picture Map. 


Come to California for a glorious vaca- 


fion, Advise anyone not to come seeking em 


ployment, lest he be disappointed; but for 
tourists, the attractions are unlimited. 

stesaiiaiahieaiadl MAIL COUPON TODAY.....-.-++0+++ 
> All-Year Club of Southern California, : 
® . 
: | 4 s St., Los Angeles, Calif ® 
. te : 
‘ S r : 
: Santa I : 
° Invo. t ¥ s ier : 
: S ai rn : 
; Ss + 
3 « 
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® The clean, cool restfulness of Santa Fe’s air-conditioned trains has brought 
new pleasure to summer transcontinental travel. And that pleasure can be 
increased again by including one or more of those delightful stopovers 
possible in the Santa Fe Southwest: 





GRAND CANYON e Via Santa Fe, this summer, you will find daily through air- 
conditioned Pulimans, direct to the rim; last year's record low fares; all-expense Canyon 
tours in great variety. Walks, bridle paths, rim drives —all are at their best. There is 
another spectacular inner-Canyon saddle trail, a big swimming pool at Phantom Ranch, 
in the Canyon depths. DUDE RANCHES e A dude ranch, of course, may be your 
summer's main objective. But if not, and you can still spare a week for one, you will 
find the experience big in fun and tonic. There are scores of ranches in Santa Fe terri- 
tory. INDIAN-DETOURS e Leisurely, comfortable, intimate, these motor explorations 
through the still-unspoiled Spanish-Indian country surrounding historic Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, itself so picturesque, have proven as enjoyable as they are educational, to thou- 
sands of Santa Fe patrons. Economical they are, too, with one, two, or three nights at 
beautiful La Fonda Hotel. 


5 DAILY TRAINS TO CALIFORNIA ¢ SUMMER FARES AT THEIR LOWEST 








_f 


W. J. BLACK, P. T. M., Santa Fe System Lines, 1083 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me Grand Canyon, Dude Ranch and Indian-detours folders, with information on fares 


from to 


Name . Address 
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| with chromium and_ glass, then 

several floors of cafés and display 

silk, radios, and the like. J hese thea 
ary 


usually circular in form, are perl 
i 


. " ly ] 
the most spectacular buildings of m 


crn Japan. They suggest that the Jap 


ese have a special histrionic ure 
theory that seems to coincide with || 
adaptation of Chines culture and ¢} 


unprecedented Hnitation of Western 
dustrialism. 

The theaters are the social headqu 
ters of the Japanese. Pe rhaps the diy 


sions of the intermissions are welcon 


when you consider that progray 


often run seven or cicht hours. At th 


Kabuki-ja one afternoon and eye; 
I saw, first, an adaptation of a Nop 

° . I 
(with magnificent robes and settiy 


and a fantastic chorus of howlin 


} mentators, in archaic style). Folloy 
this was a story of feudal Japan, wit 


as Claborate realistic cts as Dve oe 


in New York, Berlin, or London, 


Don’t suffer under the illusion th 


| the Japane se cant paint in perspect 
When staging a modern play, tl 
outdo Belasco. One scene called fo 
rat to run acro the stage. So ay 
lran across the stage. If a scene demar 


a bonfire, there’s an actual bonfire rig 
before your eyes. ‘Th 
theatrical school, between Kobe 


Osaka, produce s modern oper ttas dor 


entirely by girls who have all the pr 


sion of Broadway. At the huge thea 
Imperial Hotel 


Tokyo, I saw them do, on one bill 


across from the 


French musical comedy, an adaptati 
mart Am 


can revue, and—for e@ood measure 


of an Austrian operetta 


scene from a .Vo play. The theme sor 


of the French comedy was The M 
on the Flying Trap wi. 

In the traditional Japanese play, 
in the Chinese, the settings leave mu 
to the 


changed on stage, by black varbed s 


Imacination. Costumes 
vants supposedly invisible to the 

ence. In Osaka, at the Bunraku pu 
theater, these ps udo-invisibles man 


late life-size puppet while on the 


| 


line is a dialogist, working himself int 


a purple frenzy. 
The Japan se delight in long-di 
out death scenes, part ularly betw 


mother and child, and the how 


lamentations of the dialogist 

puppets play their role is sometl 
wonderful to hear. Accompanied ont 
samisen by bored musician he W 
himself into a passion, pounding 


° os hI 
little table, tearing his hair, sob 
monstrously as the mother one mon 


and as the dying child the next, U 


} 


pausing between frenzics tor a gi 
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“That's why we say—39% less ocean to Europe’ 


_— a third of the way to Europe through pictur- 
esque French-Canada with smooth water comfort. 
It's a thousand miles down to the sea by the famous 
“39% Less Ocean”’ route. 

Choose the 5-day speed of the Empress of Britain. 
Or take the Empress of Australia... from Québec to 
Cherbourg and Southampton. More leisurely trips on 
Duchesses or Mont ships from Montreal and Québec 
to British and Continental ports. 

Make your plans now to see Europe during Paris 


Exposition Year. Get “39% Less Ocean” booklet and 


fares from your own travel agent or Canadian Pacific: | 


MAGAZINE 


| 
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New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Mon- 


treal or 31 other offices in United States and Canada. 









39‘/. LESS OCEAN 
TO EUROPE 









| water and a hot towel. Such _per- 
| formances are emotional outlets for the 
| Japanese, trained for centuries to dis- 
play outward placidity, even in the face 
of disaster. Thus in Japan the visitor 
may be astonished to witness a native 
actually smiling as he narrates the death 
of a loved one. Inwardly emotional, 
the Japanese smiles in pain or embar- 





rassment, in consideration of others. 
Hence the origin of the myth of his 





hypocritical smile. 

In the theater the audience sits 
placidly for hours, feet tucked under, 
in a fashion that makes them resemble 
a convention of war veterans. The chil- 
dren scamper about at will—this being, 
as they say, children’s paradise. Many 
plays deal with their joys and tribula- 
tions, and nowhere is the family more 





closely bound together. There is no 





Sunday, but usually employees get two 


— ao days off a month. Many of them spend 


peaks toclimb 
or just admire. 


the entire forty-eight hours in the 
theater. 

Some prefer jujitsu, some the fencing 
with long poles fiendishly brandished, 
and some the wrestling matches be- 
tween enormous bare giants. The wrest- 
lers wear their long hair braided and 
feed on specially raised beef which 
comes in portions ten times those re- 





Sparkling lakes 
and splashing 
streams in a 
perfect setting. 


ceived by the laymen. I saw them per- 
form in a tournament in Kyoto. The 
heaving and grunting and preparations 
for the brief business of tossing the loser 
out of the ring is as ludicrous and 
lengthy as anything ever seen in Madi- 


Jasper Park in the Canadian Rockies | SO” Square Garden. 







—it's the place where knowing But the most celebrated entertainers 
world travelers come back for more? | are the geisha. I’ve visited the best 
Delightful social life, and the grae | geisha school—in Kyoto—and have seen 
cious hospitality that has made Ca- | students performing en masse and solo. 
nadian National famous. In addition, the lV’ve seen traditional singing and danc- 
world's most thrilling mountain setting for ing (or, rather, posturing ) end Ive 
seen a South Sea number, a sad thing 
called “I may be black, but I’m the 
daughter of a chief.” To supplement 


all this, I’ve had numerous conversa- 


all the things you like to do—golf, tennis, 
swimming, fishing, hiking, riding, and loafing. 
Rates with meals at Canadian National's Jas- 
per Park Lodge are from $7.00 a day. And, 
after Jasper, you'll want to go on from Van- 
couver to Alaska—Canadian National trains tions with those who should know. 


and steamships all the way! 








Low rail fares. Air-cond ned equipment from 

Montreal, Toronto, St. Paul, to Jasper and Vancouver. 
Boston.... 186 Trer 
Baffalo...... 420 Mair t 
Chicag 4S. Michigan Avenue 
Cincinnati 206 Dixie Terminal B ig 
Detroit 1239 Washington Boulevard 
Duluth . 428 W. Superior Street 
Kansas City 414 Fairfax Bldg 
Los Angeles 607 S, Grand Avenue 





Minneapolis 


New York.... 


634 Marquette Avenue 
673 Fifth Avenue 

360 McGill Street 

1500 Chestnut Street 

355 Fifth Avenue 

Grand Trunk Ry. Station 
648 Market Street 

1329 Fourth Avenue 

St. Louis 314 No. Broadway 
First National Bank Bidg. 
Washington, D. C...922 15th St., N. W. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


For new Alaska 
and Jasper Na- 
tional Park 
booklets, call 
or write any 
Canadian Na- St. Paul 





tional Office, 





72 
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MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER 


IN THE HEART 
OF EUROPE 


Vacation by Carinthia’s smiling 
lakes. 


endless sunshine, the lake resorts 


Province of ¢ istles and of 


of Carinthia offer the ultimate in 
Vacations. Roll over the Glockner 


to old Klagenfurt, to gabled Villact 


i, 
} 


Poertsach, merry Velden on the blue 
Woerther See. 


white peaks, costume fetes, music 


Romane sque towns, 


and laughter. Carinthia’s climate js 
as gentle as the Austrian manner, 
Overnight from all ports, providing 
all sports, a wide range of accom. 
modations, Austria remains one of 
Europe’s least expensive countries 
with railway reductions up to 60 


Write for Festival Program. 


Consult your travel agent, or 


AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPT. 
Dept. SG; 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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py WHERE Ji fe 
IS WORTHWHILE 


where climate never interferes 
....Wwhere an unending round of 
OUTDOOR days greets each dawn 
Enjoy warm winter sun and cool 
OCEAN-BREEZE Summer 

Play any day in evergreen, flower- 
decked parks or on wide, white 
beaches of the blue Pacific 

Live YOUR life in SAN DIEGO where 
almost unbelievable climate voias 
much of nature’s inexorable hazards 
FREE BOOKLET on request 
tebe y San Diego - California Club 


144A 


MAKE YOUR TICKET READ 


OIEGO 
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And then, of course, I’ve had my own 
experiences out of school. _— 1S 
the product of long years of training 
n traditional song and dance, and im- 
promptu ballad making. She is adept 
at soothing the furrowed brows of 
troubled males, and is, to the Japanese, 
the essence of feminine delicacy and 
beauty. There is a geisha union, with 
a big modern building, in Tokyo. While 
[ was there the geisha went out on 
trike for their rights. Even so, the 
‘stitution is waning somewhat, and 
now in addition to playing the samisen 

4 sort of native banjo) and singing 
in high, squeaking pitch, today’s geisha 
s learning how to please modern tastes. 
Many geisha are the special friends of 
wealthy men. However, so far as the 
eeneral public is concerned, the geisha 
in a first-rate establishment is an enter- 
tainer, nothing more. In the poorer 
places she usually owes her female em- 
ployer money, and if her debtor sees 
fit to arrange an evening for her, not 
much can be done about it. 

Tokyo is modern Japan, despite the 
fact that its residential sections are de- 
cidedly oriental, with the little houses 
packed in as tightly as those boxes 
you've seen, one inside the other. The 
hundreds of hot springs in the country 
have made the Japanese notoriously 
clean, perhaps as the by-product of the 
pleasure of a good hot steaming. The 
slums of Japan’s cities, while disordered, 
are cleaner than those of the West. 
In his era Ieyasu taught Buddhist resig- 
nation. Such a creed, of acceptance to 
the inevitable, added to the esthetic 
ideal of the value of simplicity, helps 
to solve the paradox of Japan today. 
The art principle of shibumi is this: 
better quiet understanding than osten- 
tatious display. Better a simple little 
wooden house, undefiled by paint, open 
to sky and garden, with immaculate 
mats on the floor and a few well-chosen 
furnishings, than the disordered hodge- 
podge of much western architecture 
and decoration. Thus one screen and a 
motto by one of the Hundred Poets. 
and a little shrine with one fine vase 
and a flower, may constitute the major 
fittings of a room. It is in the perfection 
of small things that both old and new 
Nippon excel. In her modern flare for 
machines, Japan resembies America: in 
her military caste, Germany. Artistical- 
ly, Japan stands in a special category. 
The essentials came from China, but 
the sure sense of design and the re- 
straint typical of every aspect of her 
civilization are truly Japanese. The 
Japanese are content to live simply, 
which makes it possible for the indus- 
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F you're tired of ordinary vacations, find heart's desire this summer in 
Canada—land of varied playgrounds. 

Plan a motor trek . . . exploring smooth, scenic highways . . , stopping here 
and there at roadside camps and inns and modern hotels. Tour by train or 
car to beautiful National Parks and far frontiers. Or cruise by steamer up 
mighty inland waterways. 
Everywhere you go in Canada, you'll find spirit-lifting marvels of pure, pine- 
scented air and sunny skies . . . crystal-clear lakes and cool, tumbling streams 
... forested glades and timbered peaks . . . the finest fishing in the world... 
romantic trails to cover on foot, or horse, or by canoe . . . historic towns and 
cities, gay with fascinating shops and sights. 
Call at your nearest Canadian railway or steamship office for full information. 
Or simply fill out and mail the coupon below. 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU - OTTAWA, CANADA 


leet eerie elle eee ee ete | 


State 


AS.437 


; Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. : 
1 Please send me free copy of your 68-page illus- 1 
: trated book about vacationing in Canada. : 
! C) Please send information on ! 
! ' 
: district, province of : 
Name : 
Addreé ss ; 
i ! 
1 1 
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lorious days call you to the great 

outdoors...make all sports more 
exciting...add zest to life, sparkle 
to discovery...in Australia! 4 3¥ 
Friendly English-speaking people, 
gracious countrysides, and charm- 
ing cities...fast railways with attrac- 
tive special rates for tourists...scen- 
ery both beautiful and different! 
vy vr A diversity of sights to see 
and things to do urge a prolonged 
and comprehensive visit...you will 
want to stay at least a month! 


cA ustralia...land of progress, play 
and Peace, is easy to reach! Hawait, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand... the most 
glamorous prologue that travel has to 
offer... all en route. Costs are moder- 
ate; the exchange favors your dollar. 


wb 


Details from your Travel Agent or 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


{A non-profit Community Organization} 
Suite 317A, Hotel Clark, 
Los Angeles, California 








| 
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| kusa. During the 1923 


trial barons to buy cheap labor. But 
even in the dormitory system, with 
young girls living at the plants where 


| they operate machines, conditions are 
better than at home. Schooling, religious 


training, even dowries are provided, 


and after three or four years the girls 


leave. Possibly the barons, who con- 


trol some seventy-five per cent 
wealth, are not democratic. But 
the middle and 
a selflessness, a feeling of one 
and all for one, that is absent 


of the 
among 


lower classes there is 


for all 
in the 


West. First, to Japanese, comes the race. 
This is the contribution of Buddhism. 


The friendly smiles of the people are 
not masks, they are real. There is no 


profanity in the Japanese language, 


and I, at least, have never seen anger 


displayed. I know you will say such a 


state of affairs cannot possibly 


exist— 


particularly with the aggressive atti- 
tude of the army. Well, come to Japan 


yourself and see. These are not super- 
men. Malnutrition, due to faulty diet, 


tuberculosis, and other human woes are 


widespread. Coolies work ten hours a 


day for thirty cents, and walk miles to 


and from work. Suicides are 


need of “playing the game.” 


numerous. 
| Yet the Buddhist philosophy teaches the 
Perhaps 


the West may not know all the answers 


after all. 
The 


FRAGMENTS: 1940 


Olympics, 


which Tokyo landed after a nod from 
Mussolini, will probably be held near 


the Meiji shrine and its vast forest of 


trees planted by devout Shinto subjects 


of the present Emperor’s grandfather. 


The Hotel —a 


Imperial 


creation 


of 


Frank Lloyd Wright and one of the 


few buildings to withstand 


the 


great 


earthquake—is adding eight floors for 
the event. Harold Lloyd has let it be 


entire 


most 


known that he has booked an 
floor. . . . Timid souls from the West 
might note that many of the 


attractive eating places in Tokyo are 


near the temple of Kwannon in Asa- 


earthquake not 


a person was lost inside Nio-mon, the 


great gate. 


Abroad with a Purpose 


Combining travel abroad with a short 


session of study is a natural for eager 


minds. I’m not talking about the Ameri- 


can sort of summer school in 


which 


credit grinding and examinations take 


out all the joy. The European vacation 


school is quite different. There are no 


entrance requirements, no finals. They 
are concerned not with courses you 
have to have but rather with those 
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Atlantic € ity ; 
The Finest Days of the 


Seashore Year are Here 


Spring weather— tonic air—warm 
sunshine—welcome you now to 
the Boardwalk and Hotel Dennis, 
Broad open decks overlook a 
lively strand and colorful Garden 
Terrace. Spacious guest rooms 
give you comfort. A cuisine 
features fresh products from 
Dennis farms. Sea water baths in 


rooms. Complete health bath 
department Alll outdoor sports 
Brilliant indoor features Ap- 


pealing Spring rates 
WALTER 3. BUZBY, INC. 
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OWNERS 





Why 
free 


pay fancy prices for saddlery? Writ 
catalog that has saved real mone 
sands of horsemen. Contains over 
bargains in English Saddler l 
saddlery on appre Wr t 
“little joe” Wiesenfeld Co., D pt 
_ 112 W. North Ave., Baltimore, M 
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me 
things you have been wanting to know 


ibout and do all vour life. 

About a hundred and fifty of these 
chools are in session across the Atlantic 
during July and August. There is, 


for instance, a st ries at Upsala Univer- 


sity, given in English. I you are in- 
terested in arts, handicraft, architecture, 
or interior decoration, you'll find ex- 
cellent courses there, offering not only 
theoretical but practical knowledge of 
the ancient and modern arts that make 
Sweden pre-eminent in this field. Should 
social problems occupy yout mind, Up- 
sala gives a course to supply you with 
first-hand information about the Swed- 
ish Co-operative Union, the profitable 
and smoothly operating government 
monopolies, the means by which capital 
i; controlled, and similar topics with 
which we are now struggling for en- 
lightenment. Tuition per course is $30; 
hoard and lodging in the picturesque 
university city, about $25 for three 
weeks. 

New this year are the courses in 
Belgian art and culture at Brussels, 
siven in French and in English. Faenza 

Italv) again offers its fine session in 
ceramics for foreigners; the Salzburg 
Mozarteum Academy, music, dance and 
theater; and at Gmunden, near Salz- 
burg, in the Castle of Traunsee, there 
will be courses in the German language, 
for beginners as well as for advanced 
students, and lectures on German litera- 
ture and the arts. 

This is the barest suggestion of the 
splendid range that the vacation schools 
offer. In every European country, for 
every field of culture and endeavor, 
there are courses to entrance the active 
mind. They give not only instruction 
but an opportunity to live for a time 
in an old world, quictly, rather than in 
tourist fashion, among men and women 
from all parts of the globe. 

There are also a number of tours 
abroad that combine eye-filling with 
mind-filling. The Augustan Pilgrimage. 
for instance, under the leadership of 
Professors Allen, Spencer, and Win- 
spear, covers the wide sweep of the 
ancient Roman Empire from Britain 
to the Mediterranean. Then there is 
the Fifth Russian Seminar, under ex- 
pert professorial guidance, that offers 
i wide program of travel and planned 
study through the Soviet Union. College 
credit may be obtained by special ar- 
rangement on some of these trips. For 
music lovers, a tour leaves June 29 for 
Northern Europe, including not only 
sight-seeing of special interest, but opera 
and festival tickets at Paris, Bayreuth, 
Munich. Salzburg, and Vienna. —K. K. 
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BAKED POTATOES Lo MOUNTAIN TOPS 


A trip out west on the Northern Pacific Railway is an experi- 
ence in contrasts...from the grandeur and magnificence 
of the scenery along the way to the minutest detail to make 
your trip pleasant. Consider, for instance, our Great Big 
Baked Potatoes, from the Yakima Valley of Washington... 
a favorite item on our menus. Seasoned just so with salt and 
pepper ... fairly dripping with sweet, fresh creamery butter 
---no wonder travelers say Northern Pacific is the line “that 
made the big baked potato famous!” For thrilling scenery, for 
perfect comfort, for personalized courtesy and uncommonly 
fine, reasonably priced food—travel Northern Pacific. Write 


us or mail the coupon for information on Western trips. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





SSSSSSRSESSSESSSSESESESSSEE EEE eeeeeeeeeee s 
” = 
. E. E. Nelson, 349 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota s 
7. Send me information, please, on: (Check data desired) . 
s Yellowstone Park Rainier Park Alaska s 
. Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches Pacific N. W California e 
_ Escorted 1 Independent Trip -s 
. corte ours nae pe nden | . 
> - 
. Name S 
- s 
s Address a. 
s * 
. City State ° 
ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED - 













Peoples artists who perform in the collective farm 


theatres of the Ukraine — these are two who have dis- 


tinguished themselves in the Donetz industrial area. 


Education and culfure 
in the Soviet Union are keeping pace 
with the enormous strides forward 
being recorded in industry and agri- 
culture. This has been an essential 
part of the program of social im- 
provement whose achievements vie 
in interest with the scenic pano- 
ramas and historic monuments of a 
long past. An increasing number of 
European and round-the-world trav- 
elers are including Soviet trips in 
their itineraries. Interesting starting 
points are Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev 
or Odessa. Tours may extend down 
the Volga to the many resort spots 
and interesting cities of the Cau- 
casus, the Crimea and the Ukraine. 


For Information apply to your 
travel agency... 


A wide variety ofitineraries 
is available at inclusive 
rates of $15 per day first 
class, $8 tourist, $5 third 
— providing all transporta- 
tion on tour in the U.S.S.R., 
fine hotels, meals, sight- 
seeing, and the services of 
trained guide-interpreters. 
For descriptive map and 
Booklet SM-4 write to 


imrouRs: 








21S. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


N. Michigan Ave 756 South Broadway, 


Chicag 





B all means carry along a good 
supply of the things your skin 


craves, but prepare as keenly for the 
short stops, the luggage-cramped nights 
on trains, and the dash for repairs be- 
tween engagements. 

One way to forearm is to possess a 
separate make-up case of a size and 
lightness that keep it a 
There are a number in airplane weight 
of the fill-it-yourself variety. In the 
completely fitted type Elizabeth Arden 
has scooped her sisters with a new Avia- 
tion Kit. 

The cover is a tweedlike fabric spe- 
cially processed to make it stronger and 
scuff-resistant. Aluminum jars replace 


real asset. 


the ordinary heavy sort, and there’s 
everything from essential creams and 
every make-up requisite to a huge mir- 
ror, comb, toothpaste, purse, and an en- 
velope compartment for nightgown or 
what you like in it. Twenty-five dollars. 


Beauty En Route 
KATHERINE 


Just because you are traveling is no 
reason to bog down on those midnight 
duties before your mirror. Presumably 
you've started off with a generous load 
of your pet creams and beauty what- 
nots in ample bottles and jars. But if 
I know you, there are nights—and the 
nights increase menacingly as the tour 
breaks down into rushed side trips— 
when it’s just too much of a nuisance 
to drag out the big jars and stocky bot- 
tles only to repack them with the first 
sliver of light in the wakening sky. 


KENT 


In the smaller tuck-in 


fits there are several m 


cleverest by far comes 











-your-bag out: 
W ideas. II 


Hele: 


from 


Rubinstein. It’s a five-inch, tower-0- 


ivory, bakelite ensemble 


four separate compartn 
into one another 
: Herbal Cle: 
grand for travel grime; 
vena Night Cream to ti 


smile and frown crinkle 


snugly 
is a jar of 


wind-stung skin; the nex 
Water Lily Powder; and 
Rouge The 


en Creme. 


made up ¢ 
vents that fit 
. At the bas 
insing Crean 
above it, No- 
ime down thi 
s and smoot! 
t notch house 
capping it all 

whole _ thing 


comes tied in a gay, color-splashed ker- 


chief to a he 
creaming, or as a bib whe 


wear as 


Perfect for short trips and 
and easily refillable from 
along the way. Three se 


adband_ whil 
n you powder 
rush changes 
your big jal 
enty-five! 


Dorothy Gray’s brand-new  Treat- 


ment Package (two fifty 
nicely by you as a travel f 


will also d 


ill-in on trains 
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A WEEK’S REST 


inne Vlaghlt eee 


* Sink into a Hotel Cleveland 
bed and... you'll... rest. You 






wake up eight hours later, 





more refreshed than you ever 
expected to be from a night 





away from home. 





J You pop into a glistening tub 
or shower... you’re whisked 
downstairs to a delicious 

breakfast... you step out the 

door into the very heart of 

Cleveland, next door to 

everyone and everything you 

want to see. 


Hotel Cleveland — adjoining 





the Union Passenger Terminal 
—is Cleveland’s most con- 
venient hotel. And it’s Cleve- 
of. land’s most comfortable, too. 
( On your next trip you might 
as well enjoy your stay... 







Rooms from $2.50 
for one, $4 for two. 


zs L / 2 


CLEVELAND 
eveland. 


By the way... if you should ever be 
caughtin Cleveland without yourbag, 
don’t let that worry you. We have 

. a complete and ample Overnight 

| Kit for you. No charge, of course. 

} 
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MAGAZINE 


of us, Yardley of London 


| and for week ends. It comes packed in 


three different ways for different types 
of skin with cleansing, stimulating, and 
softening preparations. 

Fortunately, equipment for grooming 
the nails is easily carried. But since you'll 
probably be close to a professional mani- 


|cure most of the time, I’ve only one 


suggestion: Carry along a nail-and-cuti- 


'cle conditioner to counteract the dry- 
| ness that travel grime inevitably brings 


with it. Nail-O-Tonik (an Arden prod- 
uct), consisting of a cream and an oil, 
is excellent for this purpose. 


For you exquisites, Antoine de Paris 
has created a new Bath Oil and con- 
centrated it so highly that the flat little 
bottle takes no space at all in your kit. 
Its rich, vernal fragrance should soothe 
the most rail-strung nerves and leave 
your skin pagan-smooth and delicately 
scented. Six to eight drops in the wate 
do the trick. Five fifty the bottle at 
Saks Fifth Avenue. 

And while we are on the subject of 
the bath, have you seen Arden’s trick 
bath mits? They’re soap-prepared, so 
you have only to slip one on, pat the 


water, and whisk yourself into a cool, 


fragrant lather. Pack the mit again in 


a water-proofed cover and it’s ready 


for tomorrow’s plunge. In boxes of three 
at two dollars or individually at seventy- 
five cents each. But if you are soap-in- 
sistent, have a look at Lentheric’s triple- 
decker box that contains Lilac, Laven- 
der, and Fougere, to choose as the vaga- 
ries of the hour and mood demand. 
One dollar. 


ly boxed in the new Bal Masque design 


The soaps are intriguing- 


| that can be matched in bath powder, 


face powder, and perfume. 


Say-Ir-Witn-GLAmMowuR Depart- 
MENT: With the Coronation just abreast 
and who has 
gives you the perfect 
A triple com- 
pact of gold with regal ermine pattern 
Bond Street Per- 
fume nested together in a em- 


a better right? 


bon voyage suggestion: 


and a half-ounce of 
richly 
blazoned jewel box fully lined in crim- 
son velvet. Eight twenty-five. 

Molli- 
nelle perfume—light, fresh, piquant with 


From England, too, is a new 


the fragile scent of the early English 
Rose to keep your memory alluringly 
with her. At Saks Fifth 
sealed packages that begin at five dol- 
lars. And while you're there, it will pay 
Antoine’s 


Avenue in 


you to investigate Parfum 
Rue Cambon for that more sophisti- 
cated damsel. Its lingering, yet restrain- 
ed, incense is bright with individuality, 


deep with a subtle warmth. Ten dollars. 
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FISHERMEN CROWD AROUND 
Wherever this Map is Shown 


The First Big Game Fishing Map 
of Fresh and Salt Water 


HUNDREDS OF EXPERTS SAY, ‘GREAT MAP” 


“A knockout,” says Ert RoMAN, Miami Heratp 
“Greatest map ¢ Watts RickhMonb, CATALINA. 

“It beauty,"” Tuomas SHevun, New Yorx Crry 

va like hot cakes,”” Apercromate & Fitcn, N. Y. C. 


»,”” THorne Donnettey, CHIcaco 
TWA, N. Y. C. 
AlrKen, Ourt- 





ribution,”’ JoHNNiE WALKER 

“Congratulations. Fine job,” 

poor Lire 

“A product of widest interest,” Davin Pottock Wasn. 
SPORTSMAN 





I HOMAS 


——— 


Here is an authentic map of fishing done in 
eight colors, produced by new development 
in color lithography, with a glass-like water- 
proof finish, showing the fish in their natural 
colors. Illustrated with 182 species of the 
game fish of the world. Nine square feet in 
size (35 x 37 inches). Complete with records 
of fish everywhere. Shows the fishing from 
Bimini and Florida to California and Van- 
couver, from Nova Scotia and Maine to 
Tahiti and New Zealand. Created by Jor 
Goprrty, Jr., with the aid of many fisher- 
men and curators. 


HERE IT IS... 


The Sportfisherman’s Edition, limited to 900 
copies, all maps numbered, mounted on a 
special board, ready to hang in your Sports 
Room, Den, Log Cabin, Yacht or Club. Sold 
on a money back guaranteed basis. Shipped 
express charges paid for $15.00. 

The same Sportfisherman’s Edition, num- 
bered, but not mounted, sent in a tube, with 
all postage paid—$10.00. 





There are still available a few of the 

Grand De Luxe Maps, First Edition, 

limited to 499 copies, beautifully 

framed. Shipped to you prepaid— 
$25.00. 











OrRDEE From Yo Book, 
DEPARTMENT STORE . ABERCROMBIE & Fircu 
(New York); MArsHALL Fietp & Co., V. | 

& A., Arcus Book Suop, Krocn’s Book Sror: 
Cuicaco); THe May Company (CLEVELAND 


ONE SPORTING OF 


XN Los ANGELES); Dawson's Book STORE, 
Buttock’s Depr. Srore (Los ANGELES); Wn 
Mitts & Son, Sportinc GALiery & Boos 


SHOP New York » SCRUGG VANDERVOOR 
(St. Lovis); Burpine’s (Miami); or Direc 

More Deaters WANTED 

SPORTSMAN'S MAP CO 

London Guarantee Bldg., Chicago, II 

Please send Big Game Fish Map on a money back 


guaranteed basi 
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JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


Time: March, 19937. 

Prace: .Vew York City (but not in the 
Union League Club). 

DrRAMATIS PERSONAE: Socrates and Old 
Reactionary. 

AvutTuor’s Note: I[t being a free coun- 
try, the reader is privileged to call Soc- 
rates a dumbbell if he chooses. 


ocRATES: I’ve been reading Morris 
Ernst’s The Ultimate Power,* and 

I can’t say that it’s very much of a book. 
In fact, we Greeks would call it a flop. 
Oup Reactionary: I’m glad to hear 
you say that. These wanton attacks on 
the Supreme Court are most deplorable. 
As for that Heywood Broun who got 


Ernst to write the book, he ought to 
be 

Socrates: Yes, I know. He ought to 
be shot. But not for the reasons you 


think. I must say that Broun is delicious 
when he is exploring the subconscious- 
ness of Justice McReynolds; 
reminded him of a 
But Mr. 
Ernst’s style is almost as jumbled as one 
of those 
which McReynolds puts out when he’s 
too lazy to sound off in his own words. 


you may 
remember that it 
bleak Abyssinian terrain. 


scissors-and-paste opinions 


I’ve no doubt that Ernst is quite bril- 
liant as a lawyer. And he’s done won- 
ders to make that friend of yours who 
runs the Vice Society—John S. Sumner 
—look like a nut. But as a writer? When 
I’m reading him, I keep thinking of 
Peggy Bacon’s description of him in Of 
With Their Heads!—“Wits dart like a 
waterbug.” They certainly do. 
Oxtp Reactionary: I’m 
think he’s scatterbrained. . . 
Socrates: I didn’t say that he was 
scatterbrained. I said his style was jum- 
bled. His book sounds as if it were dic- 


glad you 


tated at odd moments between cases, or 
*The Ultimate Power, by 
Doubleday, Doran, $3. 


Morris L. 


Ernst. 


=D 
j/2 


between swimming and late-afternoon 
cocktails at Nantucket. Now, I have a 
firm my few—that 
books ought not to be treated as red- 


conviction—one_ of 


headed stepchildren; they ought to be 
worked over and brung up properly. 
Ernst dashes in and slaps everything 
down, helter-skelter, using flash backs 
and flash aheads to prove that life in 
1787, the the 
Convention, was not as it is now. The 


year of Constitutional 
simple versus the complex, you know. 
He proves his point indubitably, but he 
makes your head reel. 

Oxtp Reactionary: But what about 
his other points? Aren’t they as jumbled 
and as inconsistent as his style? 

Socrates: No, they are not. And that 
is what makes the style a pity. It gets be- 
tween the reader and a lot of hard com- 
mon sense. 

Oup Reactionary: Common sense, 
my eye! Call it common sense to attack 
the Constitution and the Court? Call it 
common to undermine legality? 
Why, even Charles Beard, the liberal 
who started all this ése 
the Court with his Economic Origins of 


scnse 
majesté about 
the Constitution, is not in favor of rush- 
ing ahead and abolishing the justices. 
Last spring, writing in The .Vew Re pub- 
lic or T hie 
he warned radicals to go slow. Said we 
ought to make a thorough study of the 


Vation or some other red rag, 


Constitutional Convention before we 
make up our minds about any change in 
the Work of the Fathers. The Fathers 
had great wisdom; they didn’t go hay- 
wire and pull off coup d’états whenever 
they happened to dislike the way things 
were going. 

Socrates: That, my friend, is where 
you are wrong. As Ernst demonstrates, 
the Constitution itself is the result of a 
coup d’état. The delegates to the Phila- 
delphia convention were given no power 
to discard the old Articles of Confedera- 


tion. They usurped that power in def 
ance of the thirteen states. And the fi 
ony Was compounded wh n the Const 
tution was illegally adopted after rat. | 
fication by only eleven out of thirt 
The Articles of Confederat 
had stipulated: “No changes to be 


states. 


lowed except by unanimous consent,” 
OLp But the peo 
approved the scrapping of the Artic 


REACTIONARY 


of Confederation. 
Whadde’ye 
people? Let me read to you what En 
says: “New York was the only 


which permitted manhood suffrag 


SOCRATES: mean, 


the election to its convention ( 
ratification, and this false 


New York was due to the 


the large patroons controlled the vot 


gencrosity 


feeling that 


of their servants and tenants. Elsewher 
the property tests necessary for the el 


tion of legislators were applied. At | 





two-thirds of all adult males were thu 
these propert 


what do you | 


excluded from voting by 
tests.” Now, my 
make of that? 
O_tp REacTIONARY: Well, most peo- | 
ple were illiterate in those days. WI 


friend, 


should they have voted on something 


they couldn’t understand? 


Socrates: Now we'rt running off t! 
track. The point I wanted to mak 
that 


d’états when they are not pulled off | 


your side is only against 
your politicians. 

Outp REACTIONARY: 
never make a right. 
But if there are ten ‘ 


° ) 
twenty wrongs by one side 


But two wrong 


SOCRATES: 





Oxtp Reactionary: What are } 


driving at? 


. ° » 2 p. 
Socrates: Only this: that the R 
publican Party, to which you swear @ 
legiance, began its effective caree! by 





disregarding Chicf Justice Roger B 
Taney’s declaration that the Missout 
Compromise of 1820 was unconstitu- 
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HOME 
| DECORATION 


ITS PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 
By ROSS STEWART and JOHN GERALD 














Please send me a copy of HOME DECORATION 
by Stewart and rverald. I enclose check (or money 
wder) for $4.00. If I am not satistied I may return the 





book within 5 days for a full retund. 





NAMI 











ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 

[ Check here if you prefer book sent C.O.D. Postage 

will be extra. 
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THE QUIET SHORE 
by Walter Havighurst 


Strength, all the more impressive because it grows slowly upon the 
reader, drama, all the more gripping because portrayed in simple, 
everyday surroundings without theatrical stage effects . . . These are 
among the distinctive qualities found in this story of a family in the 
American midlands—the Ohio lake-shore. From start to finish, the 
author impresses one with a conviction of his complete familiarity 


with the scene and the characters. 


$2.50 





THE TRAMP AND 
HIS WOMAN 
Dorothy Charques 


"Original, convincing and engrossing’ 
This summarizes the consensus of 
opinion expressed by those who read 
advance sheets of this novel. Curiously 
moving, too, as it carries the three 
principal characters to the inevitable 
tragic climax. $2.50 


THE TWO 
MR. GLADSTONES 
G. T. Garratt 


A public career extending over six 
decades is encompassed in this biog- 
raphy. Amazing both in its variety 
and its influence Gladstone's work 
recently has stirred revived interest. 
It is here reviewed in the light of new 
material and altered viewpoints. 


$3.00 

DESIGN in FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT 
John Taylor Arms 


and 


Dorothy Noyes Arms 


In simple, clear terms this book defines 
principles that underlie the creation 
of beauty and shows they are true in 
flower arrangement as in every other 


(11.) $2.75 


form of art. 





SUNS GO DOWN 
Flannery Lewis 


The story, half-portrait, half-memoir 
of Mr. Lewis’ grandmother, a most 
remarkable old lady of ninety. Her 
life coincided with the meteoric rise 
and fall of the gold rush towns and 
her recollections of the roaring days 
are grand entertainment. $2.50 


MARCONI: THE MAN 
AND HIS WIRELESS 


Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


The fascinating story of the Irish- 
Italian who is chiefly responsible for 
the tremendous surge of radio in 
modern life. The author, radio editor 
of the N. Y. Times, portrays a unique 
personality against the historical 
background of wireless. $3.50 


RECOLLECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS 
Sir J. J. Thomson 


The story of a mighty era of scientific 
progress informally presented by one 
of the world’s greatest living scientists, 
discoverer of the electron. Sir Joseph 
describes his own and cther experi- 
ments and the noted personalities 


involved. $4.00 





| powers to Congress to regulate agricu 


| Lippmann says this “is a proposal t 





























tional. Its post-Civil War preside 
Ulysses S. Grant, the “honest” sold 
“packed” the Court with two ney ; 
tices to get a reversal of an adverse | 
gal Tender decision. And... 
Ovcp Reactionary: But don’t blar 
me for the sins of my fathers, 
SocraATEs: I’m not blaming anyby 
| just want to keep the record stra 
so that there won’t be any holier-t} 
thou stuff pulled in my presence, }) 
you know that Lincoln said the Co, 
had diluted the doctrine of pop, 
sovereignty as “thin as the homeopat 





soup that was made by boiling the gh 
ow of a pigeon that had starved ; 
death”? How would that sound jn 
mouth of Alf Landon, who admiy 
Lincoln? 

Op Reactionary: Not so hot. B 
let’s cut out this historical cackle a 
get down to realities. I’m not much go 
at arguing myself, but I'd like to quot 
Walter Lippmann to you. He’s a liber 
but he’s against any tampering with t! 
Court or the federal system. 

Socrates: Go ah ad. Shoot. 

Otp ReEacTIONARY: Well, Li 
mann’s against packing the Court, } 
I’ll come to that later. First I want ¢ 
quote him on Senator Ashurst’s pl 
posed amendment for granting omnil 


ture, commerce, industry, and lab 


abolish the federal system and estab] 
a centralized unitary form of gover 
ment.” He admits this is what the Eng 
lish have, but points out that the Bri 
ish Parliament makes the laws for on 
a relatively few square miles of t 
British Empire, which is in large par 
a federation of federal states. The log 





cal inference is that federalism is t! 
only way of governing a big territory 

Socrates: May I point out to y 
that the analogy between the Brits 
Empire and the United States is con 
pletely cockeyed? Lippmann ought t 
go up to Yale and take a course on tl 
British Empire with Professor Ce 
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Driver, who is within commuting dis 44 
A History of tance of the Herald Tribune. In t 
AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT first place, the British Commonwealt 
From The Civil War to The World War of Nations gets along without any sup 
. supreme court, thus proving that fe 
by Edward R. Lewis cralism does not require any arbiter that 
A book of definite and immediate interest to everyone who wants a shall say to separate regions: “Thus! 
better understanding of the genesis and growth of political ideas and no further.” Decisions of the jud 
which occupy such prominence in today's headlines. $5.00 cial committee of the Privy Council a 
not binding on the dominions. Secondly 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Sout 
TH E MAC M I LLAN COM PANY Africa, and Britain herself all has 
‘ 60 Fifth Avenue Pa New York separate monctary systems. cay hi s 
separate tariff-making rights. Each ¢ 
regulate immigration without regard © 
ma SCRIBNERS | M. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN CRIME 


By Gilbert Frankau. The world-famous author of ‘‘Christopher 
Strong,’ ““Thre« Englishmen,”"* and other international best sellers, 
“takes to crime,”’ and the result is superlatively fascinating and en- 
or ¢) 
tertaining. 92.00 


SHOWMAN 


By William A. Brady. 
many scenes, full of human tragedy, and comedy 


This story is in itself a fascinating play of 
of struggle, dis- 
couragement end dazzling success. Crowded with famous actors and 


actresses, it is the drama of his life, and of the Theatre. 


DON GYPSY 


By Walter Starkie. Adventures with a Fiddle in Southern Spain and 


Barbary, by the author of ‘‘Raggle Taggle,”’ etc. N. Y. Times: **Spon- 


taneous, genuine, realistic, full-flavored, teeming, alive, irresistible!" 


| WAS A PROBATIONER 


By Corinne Johnson Kern. The romantic and dramatic story of 


life behind the scenes in a large city hospital drawn from a novice 
nurse’s actual, unforgettable experiences. 6th printing — outselling 


Miss Kern's previous best seller, ‘‘I Go Nursing.” $2.50 


RAINBOW FISH 


By Ralph Bates. A book full of stark life, vivid atmosphere, and 
thrilling suspense by the brilliant author of ‘*‘The Olive Field,” 


etc. $2.00 


FOR READERS ONLY 


By J. Penn 


ing habits of those famous men who gathered material for their 


All who love books will enjoy this revelation of the work- 


writings in the great British Museum: Carlyle, Macaulay, Swinburne, 


Ruskin, Darwin, Marx, Lenin and others. $2.50 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, INC., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 





4/ + * * . * 
The most distinguished general non-fiction 


book of 1936 “”— Booksellers of America 


@ Enthusiastically recommended 
by the most distinguished Amer- 
ican critics. A National Best Seller EVER 
for many months. On every list of | AMERICA.” 
the YEAR’S BEST BOOKS. Now 
chosen by popular vote for the high- 
est honor the American Booksell- 
ers can bestow on any book. $4.00 


MAGAZINE 








€ No educated person should 
miss this epic of **‘THE MOST 
IMPORTANT THING 
HAPPENED TO 


THAT 


FLOWERING OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


by Van Wyck Brooks 


@ We take pride in announcing 
the new biography by Dormer 
Creston, a distinguished successor 
to ‘‘Andromeda in Wimpole Street,” 
recommended by Alexander Wooll- 
cott, Philip Guedalla, Karl K. 
Kitchen,and other prominent crit- 
ics. 

a From the amazing Bashkirtseff diaries, 
the author has woven, against the back- 
ground of Paris, Rome and Naples, this 
biography of rare poetic insight, exquisite 
beauty and extraordinary poignancy the 
first life of this remarkable personality to 


be published in this country 


FOUNTAINS OF YOUTH 


by Dormer Creston 
$3.00 


OF N 
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our heritage. four centuries of 
it, is restored to you, made daz- 
zlingly alive in a remarkable 
cavalcade of biography. Here 
are Wolsey in the crimson of 
the Renaissance, Donne wres- 
tling with Lust, Gibbon pom- 
pous as the Roman Empire, 
Pepys pinching a cutie in 
church. . . . Here we journey 
inward to the romantic hearts 
of Keats and Byron, and out- 
ward to the unhappy Dickens 
and the Carlyles. ... From 
the distant pinnacles of the 
1500's straight down to Henry 
Adams and Lincoln Steffens 
this vital stream flows. It 
new, thrilling experience in 
biography. 


ONE MIGHTY 
TORRENT 


by Epcar JOHNSON $3.50 
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his story of a woman’s growth 
and of the storm of passion it 
caused in a New England vil- 
lage will place its author “in the 
forefront of the younger Amer- 
ican novelists,” says the .Ve 
York Herald Tribune. Carl 
Van Doren recommends it as 
“fresh. clear and strong novel.” 
Gertrude Stein and Mabel 
Dodge Luhan regard it as a 
most important American 
nove l. 


ANNA BECKER 
by Max WuiTtTt $2.50 
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true ghost-story, a great 
Napoleonic mystery, is at last 
eared in a startling biography 
MARSHAL NEY: A DUAL LIFE. 
Was preg oro marshal exe- 
cuted in Paris in 1815, or did 
he ty in exile in North Caro- 
lina until 1846? Here is the 
complete life story, reconstruct- 
ed now for the first time, by 
LeGette Blythe. who has lived 
ill his life in the “Ney country” 
in the South. 


MARSHAL NEY 
A DU AL ott 2. 


r 2 
by LeGette Biytut $3.50 
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STACKPOLE SONS 


250 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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the others. They are. in short. autono- 
mous economic uni like the thirteen 
American states un de the old Articles 
of Confederation. The states of the 
modern United States are not autono- 
mous economic units. Connecticut can- 
not regulate its own currency. Ohio can- 
not put a tariff on Michigan's automo- 
biles. nor can New Orleans disobey the 
tariff laws of the United States as a 
whole just to attract commerce to her 
docks. Lippmann entirely overlooks 


fact that a trading area—by which I 


mean an area bou by the same cur- 
rency and tariff regulations—must be 
governed as an economic entity. I r- 
ruing against Senator Ashurst’s pro- 


we are not really a nation. but merely 


ae ; 
collection ol regions, there 1s no rea- 
son on earth why the regions should 


stick together if it pleases them to fly 


apart. If Alab: 


y permitting child labor and a sixteen- 
hour working day—which is what it can 
do under the present interpretation of 
“state’s rights’—why should Washing- 
ton prohibit Massachusetts from levyit 


a tariff on Alabama suits. neckties. and 


shirts? Does it make any sense to split 


re a tion. or Ww re federation of 
regions. If we are nation, we ought 
to be owed to get ul economic bene- 
fits of being nation. If we are fed- 
eration of regions. the regions should 
be owed to protect themselves. In tl 
British “federation” each region is per- 
mitted to protect itself. Look at the wav 
Ireland is fighting against economic de- 


pendence on England! And South Af- 
rica even reserves the right to secede 
from the Empire. 

Orv Reactionary: But Lippmann 
makes the point that a strong central- 
ized government is liable. under reac- 
tionary control, to step all over civil 
liberties. 

Socrates: True. but our “federal- 


; ” 1 } . nial 
ism. sO-Calied, las never prevented 


Washington from stepping all over those 
liberties in the past whenever react l- 
ries or war-makers have been in con- 


trol. “Federalism” didn’t keep Eugene 


Debs out of jail di 





didn’t prevent the 
Act,” as the draft act was euphoniously 
and phonily named. It didn’t save us 
from prohibition. It didn’t keep Grover 
Cleveland from sending federal troops 
into Illinois and breaking the Pullman 
strike of 1894. although Governor Alt- 
geld had expressly said he didn’t need 


or want the troops. As a matter of fac 




















_STOKES' NEW SUCCES 





THE SOUND OF 
RUNNING FEET 


By Josephine Lawrence. “A rare book 

at it seeks ro understand both the bosses 
troubles and the troubles of the employees.’’— 
John Chamberlain in Seribners 4th Large 


Printing. $2.5 ) A NOVEL 


inting 











h Large PF 


Fourt Publication! 


Before By ZSOLT HARSANYI 
WOMAN Only a fellow countryman could have written 
such a dramatic and at the same time authentic 
q story about Franz Liszt — idol of the world of 
URGE music, creator of immortal compositions, mas- 
ter of the keyboard, great lover (he was not 





4 


above becoming an Abbe to enhance his ro- 
mantic appeal). A revealing novel of an amazing 
human life. 500 pp $2.50 
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ach jeverents 38 5 book By JOAN HASLIP 
Ti z tr seca s\ish- . 
she .4 wom \sichele, The author of Lady Hester 

, Hansen aig , Doc- Stanhope writes the highly - 
An Americal -“ acclaimed biography of the year. 
. eg best A life of Parnell that seems nothing short of 
a” extraordinary has all the virtues of the best 


LETS Tage eT 
nie Fee, 


alert, MF *. 


nkn own, 
vsseV , 50 Years 
+ alk oll challen .§ 

_N_Y. Sun 400 pase narrative techniques in modern biography 
, The Nation. ‘‘An absorbing story, which com 
bines historic and human interest to a rare 
degree.’'"—Isabel Paterson, N Y. Herald Tribune 
THIRD LARGE PRINTING $3.00 


IF INFLATION THIEVES 
COMES 2° LIKE US 


By ROGER W. BABSON 7 


Everyone who owns a share of stock, a 
— an annuity or has a savings account 
| find it profitable to own and consult 

hi s book, * which a financial expert 
nd what to expect and what to do in the most unusual 
Case panera comes. It answers scores of you powerfully along in the swift race of the 
vital questions such as, Who benefits from narrative. The beauty, the stirring rush and bit 
nflation? What are the warnings? What ing truth of Thieves Like Us lifts it to the plane 
are the only safe hedges? etc $1.35 




















By EDWARD ANDERSON 


The story of three men — men out 
side the law — men who rob and kill. One of 


novels in years it Carries 














of real literary achievement. $2.50 


F-A-STOKES COMPANY ¢ 443 FOURTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 
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PRESENTS For Spring 


The Story of 
King Cotton 


by HARRIS DICKSON 


The saga of a new world civilization 
and the 14,000,000 Americans who 
derive their livelihood from cotton 
To them it is not only an agricultural 
commodity but a vital force inextric- 
ably interwoven with their daily des- 
tinies. Hlustrated. $2.50 


The Land That 
Time Forgot 


by MICHAEL LEAHY and 
MAURICE CRAIN 

Thrilling adventures and amazing dis- 
coveries in search of gold in New 
Guinea, where a quarter of a million 
stone-age savages make the forests 
“impenetrable.” Illustrated. $3.00 


Nicholas II 


PRISONER OF THE PURPLE 
by MOHAMMED ESS AD-BEY 
English version by Paul Maerker 
Branden and Elsa Branden 
The biography of the most remarkable 
and least understood figure in modern 
history. ‘Vital, dramatic, tremendous- 

ly interesting.” —Virginia Kirkus. 
371 pages. $3.00 


Crime, Crooks 
and Cops 


by AUGUST VOLLMER and 
ALFRED E. PARKER 

A real “insider” gives us the graphic 
details of many of the great criminal 
cases Of our time! Thrills to satisfy 
even the most jaded detective story 
fan, by the former Chief of Police of 
Los Angeles. $2.00 


The School at 
the Crossroads 


by THURRA GRAYMAR 


Frank and fearless discussion of the 
vital question: Which road will the 
schools of the future follow, progres- 
sive or traditional 7 $2.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y, 
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tiles; I am arguing that there cannot be 
field 


trading area unless the govern- 


a “fair and favor” over the 
ie 


ment has power to legislate working con- 


no 


ditions that are equal for all states. 
Oxtp Reactionary: Well, what has 
Mr. Ernst to say about fixing things up? 
He’s for giving Congress 
the right to overrule the Supreme Court 


SOCRATES: 


by a two-thirds vote. 

Ox.p Reactionary: But that means 
the Constitution won’t be the Constitu- 
tion if two-thirds of Congress say it isn’t. 
Well, what of it? It’s sim- 
ply a new and simpler way of amending 


SOCRATES: 


the Constitution. 
Op Reactionary: But what if two- 
thirds of Congress voted to abolish de- 
mocracy and instituted a dictatorship? 
Socrates: But the Supreme Court is 
a dictatorship of nine men at this very 


Hughes: 


under a Constitution, but the 


moment. To quote Justice 
“We are 
Constitution is what the judges say it 
is.” No power on earth can prevent five 
nine 


out of justices from misreading 


the Constitution if they so desire, and 
the people can do nothing about it un- 
to pack the Court. 


But justices don’t 


le SS the \ choose 
OLp REACTIONARY: 
misread the Constitution. 


Book 


This is 
we can remember, has the public had 
a better to talk back to those 
who publish the books it consumes. The 
publishers have asked for it. There was 
the Viking Press, for instance, offering 
prizes for the best letter, as we recall, 
on the thought about 
Maxence van der Meersch’s Jnvasion. 
Farrar & Rinehart, as a result of their 
offer of free copies of Myron Brinig’s 
The Sisters to the first fifty people to 


a readers’ year. Never, since 


chance 


what reade1 


write them, agreeing to write a report 
of the book. 


six telegrams two days after the item 


received 350 letters and 


appeared in various newspapers. And 
Random House, backed by a distin- 
guished judges—John_ Bar- 
birolli, Lawrence Gilman, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, and Deems Taylor—are offering 
no less than a Steinway grand piano as 
second and third are propor- 


board of 


first prize 
tionately tempting 
on one of three subjects which you 


for the best essays 


couldn’t hope to cover fully without 
having read Beloved Friend: The Stor) 
of Tchaikowsky and Nadejda von Meck, 
by Catherine Drinker Bowen and Bar- 
bara von Meck. Contest closes April 15. 

Of there’s very 
new in being able to say what you think 


course nothing so 


SOCRATES: Justice Stone thinks 4 
some of them did in the AAA decisiy 

Ortp Reactionary: Still, I'¢ rath 
trust nine men than one man. 

Socrates: You assur that Cong, 
-including the Senate—is the liane 
tool of the executive. Go back and re 
your American history. The Senate } 
never been the tool of ecutive. TI 
Senate, sir, is a jealous body: jts mem. 
bers hold office for years—tin 


enough for many of them to wait { 


the next President’s patronage, It cq 
not be coerced over any long term, Y 
forget that. 


OLp REACTIONARY 


I still don’t like the w things 
going. 

SocrRaTEs: That’s you privik 
But may I call it to your attention 1 
we live in a democracy, and that | 


} 


don didn’t win the last election? If y 


really are a democrat you should | 
willing to abide by the decision until t] 
next election. 


Oxtp REACTIONARY Chere probal 


won't be anv next election. 
Socrates: If 


in 1940 Pll drink hemlock again 


there isn’t an electir 


Maybe I do. Bu 


Outp Reactionary: Let’s shake « 

that. 
_ 

Notes 
about a book. It’s a free country. and 
all that, and the reviewers are quick t 
crab a chance if we aren't. But nev 
do we remember such an array of off 
nviting the public to s what it thinks 
and that in the place where it'll dom 


cood. Soon it'll be touch and go wheth 


ny 


matter foes 


more reading in Oo 
out of the publishing houses, and v 


think this rapport with the well-know 


mass mind isn’t going to do anybod 
anv harm. As a side issue, it may d 
something toward viving the late-la- 
mented art of letter writing a new | 
on life. We’re all for it. We like letters 
fine. 

One came in from Craftsbury Com- 
mon, Vermont, the other day, with 
Vermont story that in these days ol 
super-high-pressure — salesm nship 
found as bucking as a dry sherry bef 
lunch. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, whos 


the Vermont legislatu 
and than whom Vermont h sno ert 
friend, told the story. She—Mrs 


the lad 


husband is in 


had been speaking befon 
Searchlight Club of Craftsbury and 
: ; int 

the talk afterward related 1 anece 


A man who ran a crossre¢ 


wit 
\ 


sitting in the back of the store pla 
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— 
Whitman 
by 
Pin Fdgar Lee 
teh Masters 





mem. One of America’s foremost 
~tim and most representative 
ee poets writes in this volume 
| _ the fullest, most comprehen- 








sive. and unbiased —biog- 
raphy of Whitman that has 


on 
- been published. No other 
biography conveys so true a 
ile sense of the man’s greatness. 
th $3.50 
i. 





a Fast 

‘ Monsoon 
tio hy 

G.E. P. Collins 


Anarrative of the life among 
the natives of the Dutch 
East Indies, at sea and on 
land. The varied and excit- 
ing experiences are told with 
300 unequalled charm and _ re- 
veal an intimate understand- 
ing of human nature. 
Illustrated by the author's 
photographs $3.00 


A 


The 
Sleeping 
Fury 


Poems 


by Louise Bogan 


Louise Bogan has been called 
by Allen Tate “the most ac- 
complished woman poet of 
the time.” In this volume 
the Guggenheim Fellowship 
winher presents her latest 
and some of her finest work, 


$2.50 











Charles Scribner's Sons 
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WYTHI 


Dusk of 
Empire 


WILLIAMS 


The Decline of Europe and the Rise of the 
United States as Observed by a Foreign Cor- 
respondent in a Quarter Century of Service 


hy 


Wythe Williams 


War plans of great powers, previ- 
ously unpublished international in- 
Presi- 
dents and foreign statesmen, are 
here in this fascinating picture of 
Europe of the last quarter century 
by one of America’s most distin- 
guished foreign correspondents. 


cidents, revelations about 


Past and present are woven together 
in this remarkable book to show the 
direction in which America and 
Europe are ominously moving. $3.00 











The Years of 
Mastery 


Marlborough: His Life 
and Times - Vol. V 


by Winston S. 
Churchill 


Marlborough at the crest of his 
career, that is the story of this 
volume. The Grand Alliance, 
the mastery over the Louis 
NI\ dictatorship, the siege of 
Lille, Ramillies and Oudenard: 
all are presented with previ 
ously unpublished material by 
this outstanding biograplh r 
Illustrated with ph if graphs fa 


miles, maps, ai / plans $4.50 






EE 


Wilderness 
Wanderers 


Adventuring Among Wild 


fnimals in Rocky Moun- 
iain Solitudes 





by Wendell and 
Lucie Chapman 


These outstanding naturalists 


and wild-animal photographers 
tell the fascinating stories of 
their adventures, thrilling, ex 
citing, and humorous, in the 
wilderness of the Far West 

Illustrated by action photographs 


, , > we 
by the authors SO.40 






Monticello 


and Other Poems 


by 
Lawrence Lee 


The author of Su er Goes O 
invokes in this volume of vers 
Jefferson, liberal and friend of 
the common man, for our ow! 
troubled times. The hill 

which he lived, dailv visible to 
the author, becomes a svmbol 
for ideals political and poetic. 


&2.00 


Charles Scribner's Sons 











HORTENSIUS, 
FRIEND OF 
NERO 


Edith Pargeter 


A moving story of pagan Rome, told 
in diary form by Marcus Hortensius 
Caesar, intimate of the Emperor 
Nero. He tells of his love for three 
women, one of whom is a Christian 
whom he cannot save from martyr- 
dom. Illustrated . . . . $2.50 





BERNARD SHAW, 
FRANK HARRIS & 
OSCAR WILDE 


Robert Harborough Sherard 


With a preface by Lord Alfred Douglas 


And a final chapter by Hugh Kingsmill 


A complete and eminently readable 
refutation of the Frank Harris book, 
highly praised by Shaw. The book 
will stand as a definitive life of Wilde, 
and the arguments which Mr. Sher- 
ard brings forth against Harris and 
Shaw are, in the words of H. L. 
Mencken, “completely unanswer- 
re 





1 
f 
M ( “ ye 
Webb Waldron 


An enchanting tale of an island and 
a ship, recommended by Lewis Gan- 
nett in the N. Y. Herald Tribune to 
those who liked “Lost Horizon.’ 

“A swift-moving novel of events 
on a tropical island...the action never 
lags, the dialogue is snappy, and the 
ending, in which man and nature 
play important roles, is startling and 
unexpected: —Harry Hansen, in 
ONS. sw st ce et et ts OM 





OLD FUSS AND 
FEATHERS 


Arthur D. Howden Smith 


The life, times, and exploits of Lt. 
General Winfield Scott, whose life 
spanned one of the most interesting 
and glamorous periods in American 
history. A brilliant biography of an 
all too neglected figure. Illustrated. 
$4.00 
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NEW YORK 
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checkers with a friend. Somebody came | 
in and stood around the front counter 


hopefully. 
After a while the friend said, “Say, 
Jess, there’s a customer out there.” 
“Sh-h-h,” whispered Jess. “Keep 
quiet and maybe he'll go away.” 


Then there are the people who write 
rich, racy letters, and then just as from 
the midst of your throatiest chuckle you 
exclaim “Aha! Here we have some- 
thing!” you come on that chilling, 
though quite understandable, phrase, 
“Sorry I can’t let you publish any of 
this.’ Martha Gellhorn, whose book, | 
The Trouble I've Seen, has aroused 
enormous discussion and interest, is one 


of these. 

“T couldn’t write a couple of hundred 
words about myself at any time. There 
is nothing at all to say. 1 am working on 
anovel. . . .” And then comes the good 
part, dear reader, ending up with, 
“None of this is for publication, but only 
to explain to you that nothing happens 
to me, so I can’t write very well about 
myself. I only work. It isn’t very funny. 

I wish I were Gypsy Rose Lee... . 
What good jobs do you know about? 
There must be other trades for relatively 
good tempered, fairly healthy women. 

“Why don’t you just say noncom- 





mittally: M. G. is working on a novel. 
The Federal Theatre tells me, by the 
way, that they have almost completed 
a play which is made from The Trouble 
I’ve Seen. I don’t believe it for a minute 
because they have said this before. But 
they seem very sure of it now, so you 
might mention that. You might also 
say I am going abroad sometime; it 
sounds like ship news. There really isn’t 
anything to say.” 

It sounds as if the trouble she’s seen 
is nothing to the trouble she’s seeing. 


Then there was the letter from 
Struthers Burt, whose brilliant Escape 
from America is different from the other 
recent books about America in that he 
is one of the few Americans who have 
consistently realized that this country 
has been here and has been important 
all along, and is not solely a new con- 
tinent for rediscovery by those who 
either physically or mentally are _re- 
cently returned expatriates. Says he 
from Summerville, South Carolina: 

“We're having the darndest winter 
down here I’ve ever seen—except, per- 
haps, the winter of last year, and the 
winter before that, and so on. This win- 
ter is summer—day after day; warm; 
wet. Every now and then the sun comes 
out and it is beautiful. The birds are 
completely confused, and the jonquils 








New 
Revised Edition 


of the final authority 
among dictionaries 
of moderate price 








THE SHORTER 
OXFORD ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 





Com led by Willian Lit md coms 
by ( T. Onions and 1 Staff of the Oxf 
English Dictionary. Vhis new edition, t} 
direct offspring of the great 13 volur 
OxrorpD ENGLIsH Dicrionary, has bee 
fully revised to 1936 Priced l 
within reach of all. 2 volumes $ 
Write for prospectu pecamen page 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y 











AN AMERICAN 
OF 07 KORKY ER) 


The Singula 1 Career of 


AIEXANDER $4, HAMILTON 
$3.00 at all * %. rm a. \ book stores 
By Ralph Edward Bailey. . .“Timely"—The 


Literary Digest “A truly great work'- 
Collegiate Digest 


LOTHROP LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 


WANTED: New waiter 


Earn while learning! Wiie 
for magazines, books, newspapers, elt. 
FREE literature! No obligation. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 4-K; 20 West 60th St., N.Y. C. 
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Military Academy, Box S, Fork Union, Ve 


What and when to plant 
—how to foil the potato 
bug and the weevil — let 


BOOKS tell you! 
“Remember Them With Books 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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of 


Lena 
Geyer 
by Marcia Davenport 


“Gloriously operatic and un- 
questionably readable chron- 
ice of the rise of a Gh. 2 ss 
Will get you even if you hate 
opera and all its works.” 
The Ne w Yorke r 
“4 fine and interesting novel.” 
New York Herald Tribune 
Tenth Large Printing $2.75 


I 


PieintheSky 


by Arthur 
Calder - Marshall 


Through the interwoven lives 
of the several groups of char- 
acters so brilliantly portrayed 
in this novel the reader gets a 
complete and convincing pic- 
ture of life in England today. 
It is a frank, bitter book, a 
novel of action, by the author 
of About Levy and At Sea. $2.50 


Northland 
Footprints 


or Lives on 
Little Bent Tree Lake 


by henneth Conibear 





This remarkable and _ realistic 
novel has for its chief char- 
acters animals of the North 
land. Neither fantasy nor treat- 
ise, it is the drama of wild life 
told with zest and sympathetic 
humor by a one-time trapper 
$2.50 
mame 


The 
Long Death 


A Catalyst Club Mystery 
by George Dyer 


\ peculiarly cold-blooded and 
subtle killing is solved by the 
several members of the Cata- 
lvst Club using a most unusual 
detective technique uniaue to 
this author. “$2.00 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
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CAROLINE GORDON 


A Novel of Distinction 


None Shall 
Look Back 


by 
Caroline Gordon 


This moving and descriptive novel 
of the South during the Civil War 
vears is dominated by the character 
of the famous cavalry general, 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. Penhally, 
by the same author, was ranked by 
Ford Madox Ford as one of the 
finest works of contemporary Amer- 


ican fiction. $2.75 




















Still Is the 
Summer 
Night 
by August 
Derleth 


Against the rich and many- 
colored background of rural 
Wisconsin in the 1880's Au- 
gust Derleth sets the in- 
tense drama of human emo- 
tions played in these pages. 
An absorbing, swiftly mov- 
ing story, and a glowing pic- 
ture of an expansive decade 
in American history. $2.50 





Winter in 
the Sun 


by 
David Burnham 


Told with all the intensity 
of the blazing Arizona sun, 
this novel of inner conflict is 
a story of two Easterners 
who find each other when 
thrown together on a guest 
ranch near the Mexican bor- 
der. The author of This Our 
Exile tells a fast-moving 
story of two unwilling lov- 
ers. $2.50 





Death Stops 
the 
Rehearsal 
by Richard M. Baker 


This second mystery by the 
author of Death Stops the 
Manuscript is laid against 
the background of the ama- 
teur stage. A story of char- 
acter as well as mystery, 
this book combines amor- 
ous intrigue, subtle method, 
and keen analysis in solving 
an ingenious crime. $2.00 


Charles Scribner's Sons 














will soon be in full bloom, which is hor- 
ribly dissipated on their part, and quite 
unnatural.” 

By the time the magazine comes out, 
their jonquils will have been gone long 
since, we suppose, and our own may be 

| somewhere near the blooming. But just 
now, the idea of a jonquil in flower is 
enough, even were we a strong man, to 


make us weep. 


We spoke in the 
column of the rapprochement between 
the publishers and the public. We feel 


| that our monthly publishers’ advance 


beginning of this 





vote on forthcoming books is in keeping 


NOW A 
COLLECTOR'S PIECE 


oSSS. CSSA. CSSD USES COS US 
Cie ee ee eee 


50* Anniversary Issue 
already doubled in value 


1. Theatre, by W. Somerset Maugham. 


Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Only two short months since the Ann ver- The author of the classic Of Human Bondage 
sary Issue of ScriBNER’s went on sale, and makes a brilliant study of a woman. in a novel 
already it has doubled in value. Critics of the stage. 


have praised it roundly. Lovers of Amer 


icana have sought it out as a memorabl 
that 


years. In the fac 


2. Fort) iv. ars on Mai Street, by Wil- 
liam Allen White. Compiled by 
Farrar & 


' ' . ; : 
work will grow in value with th 
of such acclaim you can 


Russel H. Fitzgibbon. 
Rinehart. $3. 


rstand how the supply has dwin- 
no 


1 } 
well unde 


lled. Therefore, we urge you to wast 


in placing your order. ' ' : 

' ' Mr. White has added much to this collection of 

You tll treasure the works of this bril- his columns from the Ef Gazette to make a 
liant portfolio, rich with the works of varm and personal volume 


American masters. 
3. The Miracle of England, by André 
Maurois. Harper. 93.75. 


It boasts such writers yast and present 


is Bret Harte, Richard Hard 


ng Davis, 


Theodore Dreiser, Edith Wharton, Ste- \ lifetime of stud ral years’ work have 
phen Crane, Jim Tully, Ernest Heming- rone into this clear hist of England’s prog- 
way, John Ames Mitchell. re By the author of D ind A 

Artists who enrich its pages include How- 


Bi frayve d, by Leon 
Trotsky. Translated by Max East- 
man. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


urd Chandler Christy, Charles Dana Gib {- 
son, A. B. Frost, Frederic Remington, Will 
James, Rockwell Kent, Arthur Rackham. 


HIGH PR \ISE What happened und happening, in Russia, 
: ? 2 DY a man in a position to explain things that 
Roel r Den at-( H fun have never been told before. 
Wash ar t trat 5. The Letters of Lenin, translated and 
a ‘ edited by Elizabeth Hill and 
1 ( 
Doris Mudie. Harcourt, Brace. 
»4 
I 


aS. oS SSS SSS GSES CSS 
000 8 hal aE aa ee 


9 . . . 
It is interesting to note: 
.. . that Oxford University Press add- 


ed their important The Private Manu- 





eee ee facture of Armaments, by Philip Noel- 

Pif \ve Baker, instead ol the book we listed, 
wigan which was advanced. 

‘SE Phy ... that Yale University Press adds 

Veutrality for the United States. by Ed- 

win Borchard and William P. Lage. 

They believe that this book “‘can influ- 

ence our national policy, and that it may 

88 
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rublishers’ not 
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to be the 
portant books 


ill publishers I} 
is the basis for our “Scribner’s Recg 
mends” book list. 

KATHERINE Gauss Jackso) 


but on the books of 


M44, tth, bth, bth, LER, bth, 
WAST NWN? WRT NR NR SA 


Scribner’s Recommends: 


With Russia more in the | 
these important translations fill a 


6. Grey of Fallodon, by Ge orge M 


caulay Trevelyan. Hought 
Mifflin. $3.75 
\ clear and enjoyable bioer ipl of Lord ( 
just as he was, by tl dnephev f | 


Mac aulay. 


» 2 Look Tho iol the Bars, by En 


Toller. F 


arrar & Rinehart. $2.7; 
How a great mar pl phy develops 
a German prison 
8. Whitman, by Edgar Lee Mas 


Scribners. 2.50. 


) ) 
The life of a great America | t throug 
eyes of another great American poet. Mr. \ 
ters, aside from his own Sf River Antholog 
ilready made himself famonr iS an intery 
of other poets in his | el Lu 
. Fo) ard from L her alism, by ote- 
phen Spe nder Random Hous 
2. 
An outstanding 


English poet and essayist f 
/ | 


dicts what our future h 


10. We Are Not Alone, by James Hil- 
ton. Little, Brown. $2. 

All the delightful, tender, 1 tic and get 

wise aspects of Hiltor op! 


ort novel 


Ltha Ltt a Ltt ay Lth ag btthy Lt hn 


NNNT NNN NINA NR NAR 


play in saving 0 


an important part 


lions of American lives from the 
European slaughter.” 

that Viking Press substituted 7 
light of a World, by Franz Werfel; Li 
tle, Brown, Why Was I In Mura 
ed? by Otto Eisenschim! ind Duttor 
Fountains of Youth, the Lite of Ma 
Bashkirtse ff, by Kreston, 
books that have been need o1 post- 


poned. 


Dorm I 
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against war during peacetime that gov- 
emments may halt and hesitate before 
venturing to declare war. Once war 1s 
declared, however, all such propaganda 
is nullified by the counterblasts of pro- 
war propaganda delivered on every side 
by every agency of the government 
and in the case of centralized govern- 
ments such as exist in every industrial 
country today the job is simpler and 
easier than ever before. 

But it is not only when democracies 
are confronted with war that they verge 
into dictatorships. When the populace 
becomes sufficiently discontented and 
restless, and there is a demagogue who 
can sway it to his support, the danger 
of dictatorship is imminent. In the 
United States, for example, democracy 
can continue only so long as the popu- 
lace remains acquiescent and no dema- 
sogue arises to challenge it to follow 
him. The existence of the radio alone 
makes such a possibility all too ominous. 
The very fact that Roosevelt’s recent 
election, won by such an overwhelming 
majority, was due in considerable part 
to his radio magnetism, which means 
hypnotism, suggests what might readily 


lacking 


should 


occur if a Huey Long, 
Roosevelt’s 


suddenly emerge and, utilizing the radio 


new 
benevolent vision, 
and exploiting all the other hypnotic 
devices of contemporary society, take 
the public by storm. Under such cir- 
cumstances, democracy can very easily 
revert to dictatorship, in the same way 
that Sinclair Lewis described so Vi\ idly 
in his novel Jt Can’t Happen Here. The 
threat of Father Coughlin, Gerald 
Smith, and William Lemke is typical 
of such a trend. Fortunately, none of 
these combined in their re spective per- 
sonalities the magic hypnotic appeal of 
Huey Long, who, in time, might have 
succeeded wherein they failed. 
However, what is a necessary pre- 
requisite for such a catastrophe is a 
discontented, restless. bellicose populace, 
already stirred and shaken to the point 
of social hysteria, where mob reaction 
replaces individual decision, and indi- 
viduals become little more than mob- 
sters in their 
physician has to get his patient into an 
individually receptive state of mind be- 


psychology. Just as a 


fore he hypnotizes him, so a demagogue 
must have his populace in a socially 
receptive state of mind before he can 
victimize it. 


The conditions which make a popu- 


lace receptive to such hypnotic appeal 
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continued Jrom page 42 


No 
sti 


are, in the last analysis, economic. 
demagogue has ever been able to 
up a happy, prosperous populace. It is 
only an unhappy, unprosperous popu- 
lace which is amenable to his appeal. 
When a populace is unhappy and un- 
prosperous, as the American populace 
was during the depths of the depre ssion, 


and most likely will become with ou 


next “crash,” there is the rapid develop- 
This 
tendency existed in all populaces that 
that 
tendency develops, as Sinclair Lewis 
remarkable cffec- 
tiveness in his novel, and as all European 
that we 
to fascism 


ment of the tendency to violence. 


reverted to fascism. It is when 


describes with such 


fascisms have borne out, can 
be Sure we are 
in the United States. 
primitive, as it were, to the biological, 
to the 


marks a 


on oul 


This return to the 


Way 


prematurely violent, always 


breakdown of every civiliza- 
tional pattern, and opens up the gate- 
ways for the triumphal entry of the 
thieves, the vandals, the gangsters. 

Pari their 


velop the tendencies toward suppres- 


passu with advance, de- 


sion. The spirit of tolerance which 


preceded is succeeded by a spirit of 


intolerance. Might and right become 
confused as identical categories. The 
pacific tenor of rustic as well as urban 
communities is supplanted by lynch 
psychology which crucifies all o )pPosi- 
tion by terrorism and torture. This 
change appears first in the economic 


realm, in the field of labor, where big 


business employs mercenary forces to 
beat down the radical labor elements 
then it 
realm, 


which threaten its hegemony: 


the psychological 
where class, group, racial, and national 


spreads to 
antagonisms are exploited in order to 
galvanize the populace into violent ac- 
tion. After that, the step to dictatorship 


is a small one, for by that time the 
populace has been so browbeaten into 
submission by the hypnotic appeal of 


the Fihrer, the Duce, the demagogue, 
call him what vou will, that it no longer 
has any decision in the matter. Its social 
will has been robbed of its independ- 


ence and virility. 


The stability of a government, in 
the last analysis, depends upon how 
eflective its hypnotic controls are over 


the populace. In that sense the economic 
fact is secondary to the psychological. 


Countries may be economically im- 


poverished, as Germany and Italy to- 


day, 


the 


but if the governments can control 


attitudes and convictions of the 


people, they can maintain themselves 
without difficulty. Of course, there is a 
point, as in the case of the French Revo- 
economic distress is so 


lution, wher 


unendurable that it becomes the motiv: 
force in igniting the revolt of the people. 
But 
break out into revolutionary violence, 


such extremes of distress seldom 


unless there is a countergovernment 
sentiment which has developed a dif- 
ferent set of beliefs, with a different 
set of hypnotic controls to lend them 
power. 

In Spain, for example, the govern- 


ment and the countergovernment forces. 


owing to the instability of the whol 
state apparatus, were in a condition 
of stalemate. The countergovernment 
forces, fearful that the government, 
once it was able to solidify its influence 
over the country, would be able to 
render all opposition futile, decided to 
revolt before such controls could bk 


adequately instituted. Given another six 
months, a revolt might have been prac- 
tically impossible. 

Now that the 
civil war, is on in Spain, the future 
} 


ic OT 


revolution, or rather 
will remain in debate until one sic 
the other The sid 
that wins will do what every victorious 
the 


sources of social suggestion, and within 


becomes victorious. 


group does seize control of all 


win the 


i year or two, or possibly three, 
| 


populace over, by social hypnosis, to 
accept its position and policy 

[he same situation would hold true in 
any other country in the event of such a 
It may be that France will 


crisis. pro- 


vide the next example of a similar situa- 
tion. Many competent and experienced 
affairs 


observers of European seem. t 


think so. If the Blum government should 
be ove rthrown., and the French fascists 
should seize power, the chances are that 
civil war would result, at the end of 
which a dictatorship of some sort would 
ensue that would seek to win the popu- 
lace over by the means I have stated. 
What all this proves, by way of con 
clusion, is that hypnotism is even mort 
a social device than as al 
and that all 


its powe rs can turn 


powerful as 
individual therapeutic, 
those who recognize 
advantage only by directing 
healthy 


In the hands of 


them to 


toward and 


] ] 


SsOC1laL CNnds, 


them progressiv' 
individu 

quac ks or social fakers, it can prove as 
the 


scientists and political progressives, it 


great a menace as, in hands of 


can prove an inestimable boon to the 


human race 
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Down the Garden Path 


KATHERINE KENT 


HERE really is something to this 
business of turning the fresh thaw- 
ed earth. It gets even the most stay-in- 
doors person before there’s a bloom or a 
shoot to show for it. No wonder, then, 
that 
staring wistfully at all those decorative 


I’ve been found these last weeks 
odd bits that make the garden gay and 
the house brim with living color before 
May spreads the garden beds with 
blooms. 

Quite the quaintest thing to meet my 
eye and rout the last winter doldrum 
was a hoop-skirted wench created out 
of reed. She stands three feet high with 
head coyly poised and arms akimbo to 
hold sheaves of flowers at your garden 
gate and greet your friends. The idea 
is a gracious old-world one brought here 
for the first time by Abercrombie and 
Fitch (Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street). 

Designed for the garden gate too— 
though there’s no rule to keep you from 
using it elsewhere—is a small, wrought- 
iron, hurricane lamp with a summoning 
bell below it, imported by the Peasant 
Village. Again this season the designers 
here are doing nice things with the once- 
humble chimneyed candle—putting it 
atop a long spiked pole to dig in by the 
side of the garden table or, on a slender 
length of pole, to carry as you make 
your way across the dark lawn to greet 
the belated guest. These designers are 
just as good with indoor ideas—my pet 
at this instant 
wrought-iron bracket affair with a clear- 


is the twin, hurricane, 


olass ivy bow! beneath it. 





Pleasant things hay 


been happr nir 


to flower carts. From the skillful how 
of Carolina mountaineers come two py 


versions. Both have painted, wroush 


iron frames that house the flower cay 


riers of woven split oak. One type has 


deep, wastepaperlik 


carrier splend 


for carting off budded cherry and pp 
é “rt 


branches or for the more prosaic job , 


trundling 


off pruning leftovers. Lat 


in the year it will be perfect for go; 


geous big things like your dahlias. T} 


second type has a fairly shallow traylik 


carrier that allows you to spread you 


flowers without piling them on top of 


each other. It comes in two sizes: twen- 


ty-five inches high with a tray sixteen by 


forty-two, or in a smaller version whi 


is twenty inches high and has a tray 


thirteen by thirty-four. This smaller ; 


junior size has a removable metal lining 


painted a gay green 


that fits snugh 


within the woven carrier. It’s an intrigu- 


ing little piece and 


as practic al for 


wheeling out thirst quenchers as it is a 


a flower cart. 


The all-rattan cart sketched is excep- 


tionally well-made and durable. The 


flower-basket section with its long, deey 


sweep of handle is designed with prac- 


tical foresight, for you can lift it off the 


wheeled base and carry it on your arm 


between the flower beds. where the cart 


itself is too wide to trundle. It’s a Ham- 


macher 


Schlemmer piece of expert 


planning. 


Fern stands (yes, they still call the 
and bracket affairs for ivy pots 


that 


nr 
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plants 
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are to be found everywhere in designs SLOANE NE . 
that fit the mood of period or modern 

rooms. In fact, so many have gone deco- | 

ration-mad that the job of sifting and WV 
corting finds me flat and spent. It’s all 
because I still harbor the naive belief 
that such things should function as and Slip Covers 
background for plants and not dominate 

As an example of what the 


in Summer Draperies 


the scene. 
better shops have to offer you in ex- 
lent workmanship and restrained de- 


ippenin 


lh cel hg 3 

tt Gon. there is the two-tier, ivory-finish- 
tv o™ —_— 
ter ed metal stand sketched—decorative | 


Vroucht = 
ugh enough to get away from the crude and 





ver Car inal a L 
‘ ss stark. yet a willing and dignified back- 

ee 5 — ! i 

| 8 round for the potted greenery for 

plend - ee" led 

d which it is intended. 

ar From the hill-billy country comes the 
ty ) 

. well-bucket, twin-pot bracket (sketched 
Aiagess on the preceding page grand for rustic 
Or Gor > ° : 

Th porches and rooms of the knotty-pine o1 
as. Th rh. 
* seventeenth-century maple genre. The 
traylik ' ree 

* pots are of a native clay in a rusty matte 
id you Sd ; ; = 

” finish and hang by heavy cord from a 
top ol : i : 

. simple wooden plaque. 

: Cwen- . 
r Brackets and stands bring up the 
teen py zs ' . 
nh problem of what to put in them. Ivy is, 
| whic! > — 
of course, the all-around stand-by, for 

a tray 2 ‘ 2 . ° -¢ 
r it requires little light and a minimum 
Ler O] > : 

-._ of care. But now that the days are longer 
lining e a ; 

» and brighter, and sun porches are gala 
snugly; : ; 

, in new chintzes and plaids, I’m appoint- 
ntrigu- ' . - . 2 

lf ing myself a committee of one for the 
al or e ° ° 
Age promotion of blooming pots, particu- 
It isa > ‘ ‘ - ‘ 

larly the old-fashioned varieties like 
trailing petunias. My very favorite, 

CXcep- ° 1 : . 

Tl however, is a plant forgotten in most 
, parts of the country—the ivy and the 
r deep gph ; ape 
"Martha Washington geranium. Neither 
| Drac- . » e ‘ 

, P of these are of the stiff-necked, martinet 

off the ; ‘ ‘ 
straight kind that the word geranium 
ir arm ; : ae 
brings to mind. Both varieties branch 
le Cart ° ° ° Q 
7 and dip with a poised grace that richly 
am- # : 6. 
deserves greater recognition for potting 
expert ° wm : 
and for window boxes. The blooms are 
those of the more familiar geranium 
family and do well with just a little real 
then : : 
care. May is the month to buy the 
y pot “ 2 


r | plants from your favorite greenhouse. READY-TO-HANG CHINTZ CURTAINS . designed by Sloane and made 
in a choice of five chintz colorings. The curtains are 234 yards long... 50 inches 
wide ... 4-inch fluted faille silk ruffles and tiebacks ... fully lined with sateen, 
$14.95 a pair. The 9-inch quilted valance is taped ready to install, $1.85 a yard, 


Bedspreads to match, single or double, $12.95 each. Mail orders fill d. New slip 
I } 


cover fabric ... fresh, crisp stripes that harmonize with any decoration ... in 
, Smart sun-resistant, tub-resistant Salem cloth, $1.95 a yard. la “arn Fi or 


Sloane 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 47TH - NEW YORK 
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LET THE 
ELECTRIC 


EXERCISE YOU 


| from one part of the garden to another. 
| And best of all, he solves the problem of 
|what to do with the watering gadget 
when it’s not in use. Just leave him on 


TO SLIMNESS AND 
HEALTH 





@ Just sit and let it put you 
through its paces. Combines row- 
ing. swimming, riding, cycling. or 
does each separately. Every mo- 
tion makes for slimness and well 
functioning systems. Works by 
electricity, grand for the whole 
family. A complete 1-piece gym- 
nasium that brings definite, de- 
lightful results. 
Stop in for a demonstration and 


consult our registered nurse. Write 
for descriptive folder “SS”, 


HammacHeErR SCHLEMMER 


145 EAST 57th STREET = Since 1848—NEW YORK 


One block East of Park Avenue 








In New York you can find them then at 
and at 


Max Schling Seedsmen Inc. 


Peter Hender son’s. 


Now out to the garden once more for 
made at 
that balances a 


a look at the big ceramic frog 
the Weller Potteries 


three-blade, propellerlike sprinkler on 
his nose. He’s heavy enough to sit tight 
under a heavy charge of water through 
the hose that attaches in the hollow of 
his body, while on the other hand he is 
not too weighted to be easily moved 


| the lawn day and night and let his orna- 
mental value do utilitarian duty, too. 


LEARNED HERE AND THERE: 


orchidgrowing (amateur 


to Rex Stout characters nor is its cost 
prohibitive. You begin with a mature 


plant 
years for a seed to grow up 


be purchased from any of the commer- 
cial orchidgrowers such as Lager and 
Hurell, Summit, N. J.; Edward Manda, 
George Bald- 


Inc., West Orange, N. J.; 


That 


is not limited 


unless you want to wait nine 
that can 


course, must have an even temper itu 
— atur 
and proper humidity, so count 1 gl] 


case in the reckoning. There js ~yf 


expensive one called Plant-I-Dor. put 
out by Hitchings and ( ompany at Elin. 
beth, N. J., which an enthusiastic am 
teur orchidgrower tells me js excellent 
[t measures sixteen by twenty-four }y 
eighteen, has a concealed moisture tray 
and a glass lid that slides up and dow, 
in grooved recesses to permit controlled 
ventilation. Seven fifty plus carryin, 
charges brings it to youl door. But what. 
ever sort of case you buy, an automatic. 
ally controlled, electric heat unit js 

wise investment, so that when the roon 





temperature drops below the minimuy 
for plant health, the case will be prop- 
erly heated. Hitchings and Compam 
also put out one of these gadgets that 
plugs into a 110-volt socket, is easily 
installed in the case, and sets you back 
only three dollars. And now if you ar 
really serious about this orchidgrowing 
venture, you'll do well to look up Ameri- 
can Orchid Culture, by Edward A. 
White, head of the De partment of Flori- 
culture at Cornell University. It is writ- 
ten for commercial growers, but sinc 
there is nothing on the subject for th 


win, Mamaroneck, N. Y. The plant, of amateur, this is your book. 


Answers to “The Scribner Quiz” 


See 


1. True 

2. True 

3 False 

1. True (St. Louis, 821,960 pop.) 

5. True 

6. True (Freedom 

7. False (name of well-known make 


of American airplane, very fast 
oO ‘ 
Oo. False 


souri’s ¢ ipitol 


g. True 

10. False 2,000 000 

11. False 

12. False 

13. False (the New York Giants) 
14. True 

15. False 


16. True 
¢ 
( 


37.3 per cent) 
(Vermont 


17. True 
3. True and 


were carved from 
boundaries 

9. False (Sanka Coffee 

20. True 


21. False 


02. True 


married 


23. True 
24. False (a small glassful 


|25. True 


lage 5 


just finished murals in Mis- 


Tennessee 


the original 


_ 
oO 


26. False 
27. False 


28. False that was th 
shipowne rs and seamen 


issue be twee! 


2g. True (according to Emily Post 
30. True (Union Jack dates from 1801 
31. False (The Eternal Road 

39. True (three or four per week 


33° True (7 he Hundre d Ve ars 

34. False (written by Dale Carnegie 
55. False 

36. True 
37. True 
8. False 


sq. I alse 


new regulation just in effect 


that’s a definition of cement 


10. False recently extended by Con- 


gress to June, 1939 


41. True (112 lbs. 

2. True 

143. True 

144. False (famous race-horse trainet 
45. True 


Hawaiian National Park 


(to taxi is to move a plane 


16. False 
}7- False 


over land or water before rising 
or after landing 
18. True 
19. True 
50. False 
SCRIBNER’S 
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Rhapsodies in Yellow and Brown 


RIENTAL music has no greater au- 

thority in the western world, per- 
haps, than Dr. E. M. von Hornbostel, 
of the University of Berlin. For several 
years I have experienced unbounded 
delight in the anthology, ALusi: of the 
Orient, which this eminent musician 
and ethnologist has prepared on twelve 
records of the Parlophone Company of 
Europe. Although this unique collection 


of exotic music has been available for 
some time as an imported itera, I call 
it to your attention now because the 
local Decca Company, by including it 
in a recently issued catalogue. makes it 
easily obtainable here at an unusually 
low price. 

The set has been devised to provide 
within the smallest. limits possible a 
comprehensive survey of the principal 


musical products of all high Oriental 


MAGAZINE 


RICHARD GILBERT 


It is virtually 
of Japan, China, Sali, 


India, Persia, Egypt, and Tunis. Tonal 


cultures. 
Java, Siam, 
vistas of exceeding strangeness are un- 
veiled with convincing dimension and 
atmosphere. This magic carpet whisks 
you off to unseen but palpable places, 
sets before you an assembly of yellow 
some ol whom 


ssail them, 


and brown musicians, 
will titillate your ears, others a 
with a variety of sounds heard up until 
now only in distant corners of the earth. 


All sorts of 


plucked and bowed, a number of curious 


stringed instruments, 
flutes and fifes, and a great variety of 
percussion devices make their appear- 
ance in ensembles performing in Japa- 
nese and Chinese theaters, at the Royal 
Court in Jogjakarta, and in streets and 
coffeehouses. The larger portion of this 
with instrumental ac- 


music is vocal 


a musical tour 


companiment. Some of the singers ré 


and 


that 


count ancient and modern dramas 


colorful fairy tales in recitatives 


are positively eerie; others offer invoca- 
tions to Allah or a simple peasant song 
with a melodic curve of peculiar charm. 
Che instrumental parts provide music 
of more universal 
of the Geishas, th 

shaped hu-ch'in of the 
dler, that 


Elizabethan lute, the 


appeal the sar 
quaint cylinder- 
Mongolian fid- 
ancestor of thi 
Moorish *U'd, are 
The highlights of 


will be 


and direct 
recognizable timbres. 


the collection, however, found 
in the superb recordings of Javanes 


and Balinese 


Whether prominence is given to the 


music. 


Indonese orchestras out of consideration 


for the comparatively recent “discov 


of the combination Utopia and 


for the 


ery” 
Paradise on the isle of Bali or 


0° 








Write « SPEAK ¢ Read 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


Give yourself the most precious gift of all — 

a NEW LANGUAGE — or endow a dear one 

with the ability to speak, read and understand 
FRENCH - GERMAN 
ITALIAN + SPANISH 


or any of the 23 languages offered by the 
Linguaphone Institute. 


The quick, easy way to acquire native accent 
and perfect fluency at home under the great- 
est language masters. Linguaphone Courses 
are used by America’s foremost actors, singers, 
writers, teachers and thousands of the public. 


Send for FREE Booklet 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
62 Rockefeller Center New York City 
t AUTHENTIC NATIVE MUSIC * 
AND INSTRUMENTS 
MUSIC OF THE ORIENT 


(Recorded in the Orient) 
Japan « China + Java + Bali + Siam 
India + Persia + Egypt - Tunis 
+ 











24 Sides, 12 Ten-inch Discs 


” 
European Issue, $18.00 
Decca Issue, only $6.00 forthe set 
Aibum and Booklet for this set$1.00 additional 
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sible 


instruments are 


tle-gongs 


interests of modern musicians and stu- 
dents of 
matter. The music of these orchestras 


the dance does not really 


(gamelon) is, by the standards of either 
hemisphere, alluring and unforgettable. 
Debussy, Stravinsky, and Ravel heard it 
at Paris expositions decades back and 
did not hesitate to borrow those fea- 
tures of Malayan composition that ap- 
pealed to their alert sensibilities. Nine 
of the twenty-four record sides are de- 
voted to music of Java, Bali, and Siam, 
and for this Dr. von Hornbostel has at 
least one listener’s profound gratitude. 


If, as Hassoldt Davis, author of 
Islands Under the Wind and of the 
running commentary for the film 


Goona-Goona, says, “It is really impos- 


to describe the music of Bali,” 


readers must not expect me to compete 
| with 
| time living under the direct spell of the 
tintinnabulating magic of the gamelon 


one who has spent some little 


“a harmony of great and little 


| gongs, of xylophones, cymbals, flutes 
and quaint fiddles—sorcerous and yet 
strangely without passion.” 


The instrumentation of the gamelon, 


mainly percussive, varies for different 
religious or ceremonial functions. Both 
male and female voices, suling (flute) 
and rebab (pin-violin) are used as free- 
ly melodic instruments, independent in 
rhythm and melody, merely hovering 
above the heavy main tone. The leading 


the long-sounding ket- 


(bonang) and the metallo- 


phones with bamboo resonators (gen- 
| dér). Accompanying instruments which 


The Gramophone Shop, Inc. | subdivide the melody into a network 


18 EAST 48th ST.,NEW YORK 
Wickersham 2-1876 
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of smaller intervals are called saron and 
| gambong. The former are short-toned 
metallophones, 
xylophone. Additional gongs and kcttle- 
gongs and drums serve to emphasize the 


the latter a kind of 


rhythm and to underline the division 
of the melody by strong beats, and to 
provide counterpoints. 


gong is the largest of Balinese orchestras. 


The 


gamelon 


Listen to the record entitled Lagu 


Kebiar. Neither Stravinsky nor Ravel 
ever confected a more brilliant instru- 
mentation. The finale of Les Voces, by 
| the former, and certain passages of 
Ma Mere VOve, 


| more striking in orchestral device. Fre- 


by the latter, are no 


| quent changes of rhythm and a continu- 


ous subtlety of dynamic shading give 


to the piece a rhapsodical ebb and flow. 


I would make Dr. von Hornbostel’s 


Music of the Orient required listening 
wherever records are played. It is the 
sort of thing which not only provides 


source of endless enjoyment, but 


makes for a broader appreciation of 
the possibilities of organized sound. 


The New Records 


One of the most 


dundant reco: 
releases in many months contains} 
sides an unusually 


Interesting ASsOrt. 
ment of instrumental and vocal discs 
symphonies of César Franck, Anto; 
Bruckner, Beethoven, and Sibeliys. TI 
latter composer is represented by } 
Fifth, the London Symphony Orel, su 


recording of which appeared seve, 


years ago in the first Sibelius Soci, 
Set (a limited edition 
the tone poems, z at 


together wit 
1 and Poh jolg’; | 
Daughter. There is no need of tarry, 
long here with regard to these alread 
well-known interpretations of the |, 
Robert Kajanus other than to say th; 
the added to Victor 
regular list as No. M332. 

Felix Weingartner’s new Eroica re. 


set has been 


peats those admirable and authoritatiy 
features noted recently in this specia 
ist’s eloquently essays ¢ 
Fifth venth sym- 
phonies (the Vienna Philharmonic Or. 
chestra—Columbia set No. 285). 
Franck and Bruckner both were r- 


ligious mystics, contemporary organist: 


proj ctl d 


Beethoven’s and S\ 


who spent a considerable portion of th 
nineteenth century cloistered from th 
everyday world in their chosen cathe- 
dral lofts. As men, they resembled eacl 
other in their childlike simplicity, mod- 
est retirement, and trusting naiveteé. As 
composers, the parallel ceases except 
that in the case 
the enthusiasm and constant effort of 


of each it was throug! 
few close disciples that their mus 
eventually secured performance and 
recognition. 

Franck’s D minor work has becom 
an acknowledged masterpiece, peren- 


Bruckner’s 
the subject of con- 


nially played. nine sym- 
phonies still are 
troversy. 

Despite its frequent lapses into maud- 
lin sentimentality, Franck’s symphony 
fact, 
document in 


a unique and important 
the from th 


music of the romantic period to the 


is, in 
transition 


music of modern times. Its three move- 
ments are suffused with an_ enticing 
chromaticism to which every neophyt 
promptly succumbs, and the cyclic us 
of its enrapt 
listeners the problems of tracing m« lodi 
developments. It is an easy work t 


like; moreover, it is one of which the 


motives eases for many 


ears tire quickly. 

Leopold Stokowski and_ the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra—as resplendent 
combination for the performance of this 
could wish for- 


surging work as one 


made a recording of the D minor 1 
the early days of the electrical proces 
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which proved to be the most popular 
bum of records in the Victor cata- 
' Set forth now with the additional 
nts of wide frequency and dy- 
horse 


logue. 
allureme 
ranges, this old war 


namic 
a phonographic eloquence that 


achieves ; 
a great many collectors —especially those 
fortunate possessors of modern wide- 
range equipment will find imperative 
to heed (Victor set No. M300). 

The worst thing about Bruckner’s 
symphonies is the interminable length 
of their movements. The Fourth, in 
E-flat, called the Romantic, is no excep- 
tion. Even when one has played through 
and enjoyed the lusty hunting scene 
of the sche rzo (one side) and concluded 
the trio of simple folklike charm (a very 
one finds the da capo in- 
which 


brief side), 
struction: 

means going back to side 10 again after 
side 11. While certain musicians—prin- 
cipally the three mentioned above—have 
with 


repeat the scherzo, 


been charged with tampcring 
sruckner’s scoring, no one has under- 
taken the criminal act of abridging his 
hyperbolical expanses. It is not only the 
excessive length of Bruckner’s works 
that makes them forbidding; it is also 
the uneven quality of his inspiration— 
imagination and dullness, careful de- 
sien and careless sketch succeed each 
other in rapid flow. 

In this new recording of Bruckner’s 
Fourth symphony by the Saxonian State 


Doctor Karl 


Bohm, we are given to understand that 


Orchestra conducted by 


the composer’s original scoring has been 
adhered to. This is made possible by 
the newly published Originalfassung. 
Bruckner’s protagonists feel that the 
publication of the authentic score will 
compel a re-estimation of their hero’s 
music. To help attain these ends, Doctor 
30hm has been at pains to supply a 
reading full of virility, passion, and 
breadth of stroke; and the 
recorders have done as lucid a job as 
I have ever heard emanate from their 
studios. Much of this admirably pre- 


German 


sented music commands respect, if not 
love; measures of genuine inspiration— 
such as the episodes of idyllic beauty 
and rugged massiveness in the first 
movement, the sad restraint and_re- 
ligious solemnity of passages in the 
second, the open-air exuberance of the 
rollicking scherzo—mark Bruckner an 
epic poet. But his repetitiousness, es- 
pecially in the final movement, and 
frequent lack of structural firmness mar 
the effect as a whole. The phonograph, 
however, provides you with your own 
blue pencil (Victor set No. M ; 31). 

By no means overlook the Adolf 
Busch Players’ performance of Bach’s 


MAGAZINE 


Vo. 1 in C and Suite No. 2 in B 
for strings, the first with two 
with 


Suite 
minor 
oboes and bassoon, the second 
flute. The dance movements are con- 
ceived and developed with grace and 
prefacing 
them, in the French manner, have slow 


quaintness; the overtures 
introductions followed by rapid fugal 
movements—all laid out with the same 
richness of treatment to be found in the 
Brandenburg Concerti. The Players are 
superb, and the recording is excellent 
(Victor set No. M332). 

Excerpts from: the two orchestral 
suites which Bizet arranged from his 
Daudet’s L’Arlé- 
highly vitalized  per- 
formance by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
his London Orchestra: 
Prelude, Adagictto and Menuet from 
Vo. 1 and Menuet and Farandole from 
Vo. 2 (Columbia set No. X69 and 
disc No. 68882). This incomparable 
music, full of animation and piquancy 


incidental music to 


sienne receive 


Philharmonic 


and moving warmth, deserves every- 
one’s attention. . Sir Thomas also 
serves up a magnificent performance of 
the overture to Die Meistersinge 
that supplants all other recordings of 
(Columbia No. 


this Wagner excerpt 
68854). 


Swing Session 

Two versions of Limehouse Blues by 
the same performers: Decca No. 23021 
has Stephane Grappelly and his Hot 
Four (featuring Django Reinhardt) in 
a rather restrained improvisation, be- 
ginning with Grappelly’s muted violin 
in a straight chorus and working into 
an adroitly integrated series of varia- 
tions giving Django’s guitar promi- 
nence; Victor No. 25511 displays the 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
fellows) with 
less interesting ensemble. The back of 
the first has I’ve Found a New Baby: 
the coupling of the second, After You've 


(the same more dash, 


Gone. Swing addicts will want both of 
these discs by the best “hot” performers 
of Europe whose first records to appear 
in this country were noted here some 
months back. . Padilla’s Who'll Buy 
My Violets? takes a torrid jamming 
from the members of Tommy Dorsey’s 
with Rubinstein’s 
weary Melody in F coming to life on 


orchestra, world- 
the other side in a clever arrangement 
by Carmen Mastren for the same band 
(Victor No. 25519). Both 
definitely better for the musical treat- 


tunes are 


ment they receive here, and great for 
dancing, too. .- oa irrepressible 
Thomas “Fats” Waller may be heard 
in I’m Sorry I Made You Cry and 
Havin’ a Ball (Victor No. 25515). 














Noel Coward and 
Gertrude Lawrence 


won't go on the road... 


but they'll sing the hits from 
“TONIGHT AT 8:30” 


for you in your home 


You can see Noel Coward and 
Gertrude Lawrence in ‘Tonight at 
8:30" only in New York. But you can 
hear them in your own home... hear 
the musical hits from a// nine of their 
plays for less than half the price you'd 
pay for one theatre ticket to the three 
evenings of “Tonight at 8:30”. 
Victor Higher Fidelity recording is 
so realistic it actually seems to bring 
the theatre into your home. 


RECORDS FROM 
“TONIGHT AT 8:30” 


by Noel Coward and Gertrude Lawrence 


36191 Scenes from “Shadow Play” 


$1.25 


Scenes from “Family Album” 
$1.25 


Scenes from “Red Peppers” 
$1.25 


36192 
36193 


Dance Tunes from 
“Tonight at 8:30” 
Play, Orchestra, Play 
Fox Trot 
At the Cafe Continental 
Fox Trot 
Roy Foxand His Orchestra $ .75 
25439— We Were Dancing 
and Parisian Pierrot $ .75 


25438 


Victor Records also offer you the 

music from ‘Red, Hot and Blue”’, 

The Show is On’’, and other current 
New York stage hits. 


RCA presents ‘The Magic Key" every Sunday, 
2103 P. M., E. S. T., on NBC Blue Network 





HIGHER FIDELITY 


ICTOR 


RECORDS 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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The little town of Cognac has changed little 
in the century and three-quarters since Hennessy Cognac 
Brandy was first given to an appreciative world. Peasant 
vintners still bring their choicest “crus” to the Hennessy 


establishment. Hennessy Cognac Brandy is still made *% FLAWYVOUR 
by the old-fashioned “pot still” method. The uniformity * 5 O U Q U ET 


of Three-Star Hennessy, generation after generation, is 
* CLEAN TASTE 


one of the factors that make it the preferred liqueur. 
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